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PART I. THE ATHARVA-VEDA IN GENERAL. 

A. CHARACTER AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA. 

§ i. External comparison with the other Vedas.—The Atharva- 
Veda is a collection of 730 hymns containing some 6000 stanzas, divided 
into 20 books. About one sixth of the mass, including two entire books (15 
and 16), is written in prose, similar in style and language to the Brahmanas"; 
the rest is poetry in the usual Vedic metres. The latter, however, are handled 
with great freedom, often betraying either ignorance or disregard of the Vedic 
metrical canons as applied to the poetry of the Rig-Veda 2 . ' Genuine tradition 
as to the authorship of the hymns there is none; the hymns themselves are 
silent; the reports of the Sarvanukramanikas of the AV. are in this respect 
absolutely fatuous. Unlike the Rik, Saman, and Yajus — the Vedas respectively 
of hymn of praise, chanted song, and sacrificial verses and. formulas — the 
names of the AV. do not in the first place reflect the nature of the contents, 
or the manner of employment of its hymns. The name Brahma-Veda is very- 
late, and does not in the main designate ‘Veda of charms and incantations’, 
but rather ‘Veda of the brahma’ (holy word; or religion): the name was arrived 
at in a round-about fashion 1 . Other descriptive names, such as b/tesajani , yatu, 
etc., are only partial descriptions, and, though familiar enough, were never used 
extensively. Instead, the association of this Veda-is with mythic fire-priests of 
prehistoric antiquity, Atharvan and Angiras (later also Bhrgu), resulting in the 
names Atharvarigirasah, Blirgvangirasah and finally AtharvavedaS. It has been 
assumed that this association is entirely secondary', due to the natural desire 
to adorn these otherwise almost nameless compositions with an antiquity and 
dignity which-do not belong to them”. But the names aUmrvan and niigims 
are well ingrained in the poems themselves, in a sense very much the same 
as that of the oldest title of the AV. (ai/iarvangirasa/j)i. Hence it may be 
well to remember that the Atharvanic rites as well as the Hindu ceremonies 
connected with home-life (grkya) centre about the tire, in distinction from 
the greater Vedic ceremonies (srauta) which are in the main concerned with 
oblations of soma. It is therefore possible to believe that the Vedic Hindus, . 
when they said of these charms that they were aiharviinah and angirasaij, 
meant ‘fire-charms’, i. e.. charms pronounced when some oblation, not soma, 
was poured or thrown into tire fire s . 
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§ 2. Relative chronology of the popular andhjjeratij: litera 
tures. — Anyhow this difference of nomenclature between the three Vedas on 
ihe one side and the Atharvan on the other is an important and profound 
one in the history of Vedic literature. Leaving aside the beginnings of specu¬ 
lative theosophic literature which are represented freely in both types (RV. 
and AV.), we are lead to two main divisions of Vedic literature, the three 
Vedas with their soma-sacrifices, and the AV. with the house-ceremonies 
Ci ; e., respectively, the hieratic and the popular religion. The statement 
put in this form is of importance for the relative chronology of the Atharvan 
writings: it becomes evident at once, and from the ethnological point of view 
a fortiore, that there can have been no period of Vedic history in which 
house-customs and-mantras of essentially Atharvanic character were wanting, 
while at the same time the more elaborate hieratic mantras and soma-sacri¬ 
fices were present. In fact, in some form or other both are prehistoric. The 
hieratic religion joins the Avestan haoma-w orship; the Atharvanic charms and 
practices are very likely rooted in an even earlier, perhaps Indo-European, 
antiquity". At least, he who does not regard the analoga between Atharvanic 
charms and practices and those of the Teutonic and other I. E. peoples as 
entirely accidental (anthropological) must hesitate to ascribe all the mantras 
of the AV. and Grhyasutras to a late Vedic period 10 . In the case of some, 
e. g. the wedding-charms and the funeral hymns, this'is manifestly impossible; 
it is not less so in the case of at least some hymns embodied in the AV. 
Samhitas alone, as, e. g. 4. 12. This point of view gains much firmness 
from a complete survey of the vast armory of charms, blessings, and curses 
contained in the AV., such as may be gained by reading over the analysis 
of the vulgate as given in this book (Part III). What is the nature of the 
impulse which created ex nihile, at a late period so strong and popular a 
need, and with it such elaborate means of satisfaction; what were the conditions 
which exempted the earlier and therefore more primitive Vedic time from 
these needs and their gratification? It has been assumed that the more 
intimate blending of the Vedic people with the barbarous aborigines of India 
may have contributed much to the vulgarization of the beliefs and literature 
of the Vedic Hindus. This is certainly true to some extent, hut it does not 
account for a literature of such extent and character as the Atharvan. This 
is, after all, only to a limited extent suggestive of aboriginal barbarism: 
demonolalry with all other things that are hideous and uncanny make up only a 
part of fhe AV. and the related Grhya-literature; nor is it possible to demon¬ 
strate that even all that is borrowed from outside sources. Contrariwise, Athar¬ 
vanic charms are often pervaded by a more genuine ‘Aryan’ spirit than the 
more artistic prayers to the gods of the Rigvedic pantheon (e. g. 3. 12; 3,30; 
4. 8; 7. 36 and 37). That the differences in language, style, and metre 
between AV. and RV. are by no means always to be interpreted as chrono¬ 
logical but rather as dialectic; and'that the songs of the lower grades of the 
people were sure to he composed in a language slightly different from that 
of the higher priestly families will be shown below (§ 38 and 42). 

% 3.' Chronology of the Atharvan redaction. — Yet there can be 
no doubt that the existing collections of the Atharvan are the final product 
of a redactioral activity much later than that of the RV., and that many 
hymns and prose pieces in the AV. date from a very late period of Vedic 
productivity. The Atharvan hymns as well as the Grhya-rites present them¬ 
selves in a form thoroughly Rishified and Brahmariized; even the mantras 
and rites of the most primitive ethnological flavor have been caught in the 
drag-net of the priestly class and made part of the universal Vedic religion. 
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thus the AV. with its popular beliefs poses outwardly in the same attitude 
of dignity as the RV. with the soma-rites, i. e. Brahmanical priests handle 
charm and hocus-pbcus as religion, not as superstition. As a natural con¬ 
sequence the Vedic pantheon is brought down and made to participate in the 
•common people’s customs and superstitions. But one feels the difference; 
they are employed mechanically, they have become sterile, and only rarely 
develop their character beyond the point at which the RV. leaves them. 
Agni, India, the Maruts, Brhaspati, etc., are mentioned most always in ,series 
. which show that the Vedic gods have become indifferently of equal value. 
Being of old slayers of demons, they are needed, of course, against the darkling 
brood of demons, goblins, wizards, and witches which rise above the horizon 
' from the lowest depths of the folks consciousness: demon-slayers they are in 
the AV., and little else. Even ethical Varuna with his spies, by virtue of 
his unrivaled facilities for ferreting out hostile, i. e., co ipso sinful, schemes of 
enemies and sorcerers, figures familiarly. Such criticisms as are called out 
by this inherently difficult and paradoxical condition of things in the midst 
of a people capable of higher thought, belong to a rather late time. While 
all this has been going on speculative theosophic thought.which seems never 
to have been wanting in India, has also moved from such beginnings as are 
found in the RV. to a greater degree of subtlety and mysticism: the subli¬ 
mated pantheism of the Upanisads has been reached nearly, if not quite. 

■ Everything is grist to the mill of the Atharvan: not only are entire theosophic 
hymns fitted out as weapons against the hated enemy and wizard, but 
individual speculative formulas and theosophic entities have joined the clap¬ 
trap that is supposed to be effective against 'him that hates us and whom we 
hate’. This explains the extraordinary fact that a hymn like 8. 6, resting 
upon the lowest bathos of folk-lore, can exist peaceably by' the side of such 
fine-spun theosophic lucubrations as the two hymns to Skambha ‘Support’ 
(10. 7 and S) which present the knowledge of brahma and atman as the 
highest goal; or that asat jnon-being’, the perplexing cosmogonic conception, 
may be turned against performers of spells (4. 19. 6)”. From such pheno¬ 
mena as these, rather than the word-forms, or demonological contents of the 
hymns, the evidence of a later time must be extracted: the concurrent use 
of popular, hieratic, and philosophical themes for practical purposes, often 
manifestly secondary, betokens a highly reflective, manipulating period of 
Brahmanical activity. . 

S 4- Relation of the AV. to the Brahmanas, and the Dliarma- 
texts.— Indeed the word Brahmanical which has just now been used is to 
be taken, it seems, in its narrower sense, namely', the period of the compo¬ 
sition of the Brahmana-texts. The observant reader of a commentary on the 
AV., such as has been published by the author in SUE., vol. XU1, will find 
abundant evidence that the spirit of the Brahmana-texts •— I refrain from 
saying Brahmnna period because there never was a period devoted exclusively 
to the composition of Brahmanas — asserts itself mightily in the collection of 
the AV. as a whole. Above all, these hymns run the whole gamut of the 
pretensions and demands of the Iirahmana priesthood in the style of the 
Bralmiana-texts themselves. The Brahmans in the AV., as in the Brahmana- 
texts, call themselves <A™, ‘gods’ 1 '; their claims reach the highest pitch. 
A comparison of Wluer’s ‘Collectanea on the Castes’’3 with the chapter in 
this book on the ‘Trayers and imprecations in the interest of Brahmans’ 
(8 56) fixes pretty definitely the lower limit in the relative chronology of the 
Atharvan diaskeuasis: it belongs to an advanced period of Brahmanical literary 
activity; there is nothing in "the way of assuming that the composition 
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of such texts as AB. and SB. preceded the redactions of the Atharyan Sarn- 
hilas. The sparse geographical data of theAV., especially the mention of the 
rivers Yamuna and Varanavati and the regions of the Arigas and Magadhas' 4 , 
point to an acquaintance with India far enough to the east and south-east 
to accommodate the scene of action of the Brahmana-texts. Among zoographic, 
facts pointing in the same direction the most conspicuous is the Atharvan’s 
familiarity with the tiger, the inhabitant of the swampy forests of Bengal, 
perhaps more narrowly the region about Ilenares‘ s . The inevitable and 
doubtless prehistoric (Indo-lranian) distinction, on the one hand, between priests, 
chieftains, and free commoners, all three arya, and the aboriginal servitor- 
class (dasyu, sudrd) has advanced in the AV., so that the line is drawn sharply 
not only between the two (arya and iudra) but also between the first three, 
brahmana , ksalriya and vaisya ib . The knowledge of anatomy, human and 
animal, has advanced nearly if not quite so far as in the BrShmanical accounts 
.of the asvamedka and purusamedha'h The hymn n. 7 which deifies the 
leavings of the porridge ( ucchista ) is not only full of hair-splitting scholastic 
theosophy, but also contains a long catalogue of the /rau/a-sacrifices and 
the technical forms of recitation of hymns and liturgic chant. The combination 
of the two gods Tvastar and Savitar and their assimilation to Prajapati reflects 
the spirit of the Brahmanas (see 2. 26. 1; 3. 8. 2; 7. 17. 4). In another direction 
the AV. reaches an advanced period of literary activity, namely in the marked 
development of expiatory hymns ( prayascitta ); the entire tract of hymns, 
AV. 6. no—121, deals with sin (papa, enas, kilbisa, etc.) very much in the 
same spirit as the Vidhana-texts and the Dharma-texts. Thus the chapter of 
this book on ‘Expiation of sin and defilement’ (g 58) touches at many points 
the paragraph entitled ‘Religious delinquencies’ in Jolly’s ‘Recht und Sitte’ 
p. nsff.; as also the prayasd/ia-chupters, Svidh. 1. 5ff. Especially noteworthy 
are 6. 117—119 which apparently aim to salve the conscience for unpaid 
debts (rim), in part gambling-debts; and 6. 112 and ri3 which deal with 
the class of sins ‘wiped off’ by the gods from themselves upon the ‘scape- 
god’ Trita,. sins like the marriage of a younger brother before the older, 
abortion, and murder of Brahmans' 8 ." This class of hymns together with the 
closely related so-called kTismania^, TA. 2. 3—6, mark, as has hardly been 
noticed, the longest line of contact between mantra and dharma, and the 
matter is of some importance in determining the relative chronology of the 
Atharvan redaction as very late. Of course dates, real dates, in Vedic literature 
prior to Buddha and the Epic are still ‘pins set up only to be bowled down 
again’. So true is this that fortunately no knowing attempts have been made 
as yet to fix either the date of the composition of the individual hymns or 
the redaction. This much is clear that the chronology of each hymn, and 
each antiquarian and institutional theme, must be viewed from an ever 
changing critical position, and with a particularly constant regard of the 
related facts of the whole Vedic tradition: to mass the testimqpy of theAV. 
at any one point, to speak, except for occasional convenience, of the period 
of the AV., seems an even more pernicious error than the bundling together 
of the facts of the so-called ‘Rigvedic’ period into one package, separate 
from all the rest of the early Brahmanic antiquity. 


sODANASAEASVA-ri, Prasthsnabheda, IS. I, 16 (Deussen, AUgemeine Ge- 
• Philosophie, vol. I, part I, p. 50); Savana, Introduction to his com- 
theAV.; Aleeruni, India (Sachau’s translation), p. I29fl.; Colebrooke, 
I. I, p. 13, Sod.; Bohlen, Das alte Indien, vol. I, p. 12S; Lassen, 
tfertirumskunde, vol. I, p. 523; Roth, Zur Litteratur nnd Geschichte des 
>3. 37 flf-; Alrbandlung iiber den Atharva-Veda (Tubingen 1S56); Dei 
la in Kaschmir (Tubingen 1875); Max Muller, HASL. p.446 A-; Chips 
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it is, as it were, sacramental throughout The beliefs of the folk did not 
forever How in a separate undercurrent beneath the open-air religion, scorned 
by the latter as superstition, but they were at an early time imbedded within 
the religion. The (Irhya-siitras, as in a measure also the Srauta-sutras 
resulted from a codification of popular beliefs undertaken by the Brahman, 
at a time when these beliefs had been completely harmonized with the 
lirahmanical order of tilings, as well as with the divine law and the personal 
needs and demands of the gods. 

Jt is not to be doubted that the simple practices which are at the bottom 
of the systematic house-books were at all times accompanied by prayers to 
such gods, genii, and demons as peopled the fancy of the simple folk'. To 
be sure the Grhya-sutras in their finished form are later redactorial products 
of schools of Vedic learning, and as such participate to a large extent in the 
entire stock of hymns, stanzas, and Uturgic prayers of theitCparticular school 
without careful regard to the original purpose for which these hymns, stanzas, 
etc., were composed 5 . In other words, as the practice of home-rites passed 
more and more into the hands of the Brahmans, the latter did not stint them 
their spiritual learning; they decked out the practices with mantras often 
ludicrously misapplied to the situation. We may also suppose that man)- 
ancient prayers were remodelled by the Brahmans to accord better with their 
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politics, js also- far greater in the AV. than in the house-books. But it con¬ 
tains, in addition much that is wanting or barely touched upon in the Grhya- 
sutras. The analysis of the AV. which forms the third part of this work ex¬ 
hibits this difference even in the headings of its separate paragraphs. Thus 
the medical charms (§ 50) present a complete picture . of primitive Hindu 
medicine, a theme that is hardly indicated in any other department ofVedic 
literature. The house-books have nothing that corresponds to the theme, 
‘Prayers and imprecations in the interest of Brahmans’ (§56); very little that 
corresponds to the ‘Royal rites’ (§ 55): these two chapters hold the earliest 
fairly systematic account of the two superior castes, the Brahmans and the 
Ivsatriyas. The 'Women’s rites’ (§ 53), the ‘Charms to secure harmony, in¬ 
fluence in the village-assembly’ (§ 54), and many, other less prominent themes, 
though not entirely absent in the house-books, are also characteristically 
Atharvan. It may be said fairly that the house-books are excerpts from the 
broad sphere of life with all its realities, excerpts which were begun in a 
certain mood that governed the choice of subjects, and that this choice 
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athanangirasi Sruiam, MahSbh. 3. 305.20—17066*; kuSalam atharvahgirase , 
Yajn. 1. 312; hrtyam athan-ahgirasim, Mahabh. 8. 40. 33 — 1848; atharva- 
hgirasih small, Mami 11.33; a/harvaigirasam tarpaydmi, Baudh. Uh. 2. 5. 9.14, 
are of later growth. Tlie name atharvan and its derivatives are employed 
growing])' throughout the literature, whereas the name angiras by itself occurs 
but in a single Vedic passage, TS. 7. 5. 11. 2 ~ Kajhaka Asvamedhagrantha 
(ahgirobhyah svaha), as the designation of the fourth Veda A Quite frequently, 
however, the members of the compound at/iarvuhgirasafr are separated so 
that each is mentioned by itself, but always in more or less close vicinity to 
one another, showing that the Atharvans and Ahgirases had a separate existence, 
and that the AV. consists of these two component parts. In fact, in a con¬ 
siderable range of the literature especially of older times the term atharvan 
refers to the auspicious practices of the Veda, the bhcsajani (AV. u. 6. 14), 
those parts of the Veda which are recognized by the Atharvan ritual and the 
orthodox Brahmanical writings as Santa, 'holy', and pauslika, ‘auspicious’; the 
term angiras refers to the hostile sorcery practices of the Veda, the yatu (SB. 
xo- 5. 2. 20), or abhicara, which is terrible (ghora). 

This view of the double character of the AV. is expressed most plainly 
and familiarly in the Gopathabrahmana. Thus 1. 2. 21 and 1. 5. 10, rci 
yajusi' sdmni sante ’tha ghorc, in the last-named case GB. substitutes these 
five Vedas for the trayi in the corresponding passage, SB. 12. 3. 3. 2, upon 
which GB. is based. These tivo Atharvanic Vedas assume such reality in tht? 
mind of the author of GB. as to be furnished each with an independent 
vyahrti, to match bhyr, bhuvah, svah of the trayi, namely, cm for the Atharvan 
= santa-, janat for the Angiras = ghora: GB. 1. 2. 24 and 1. 3. 3. In 1. 3. 3 
the vydhrtis of the trayi are sandwiched in between om and janat for protection 
(gup: see GB. 1. 1. 13). Cp. also 1. 1. 5, 8 and 1. 3. 4. In the ritual practices, 
Vait. 5. 10; GB. 1. 2. 18 the same distinction is maintained in behalf of two 
classes of plants, one of which is described as Santa, or athariana: the other, 
used in hostile sorcery, as ahgirasa. The latter word has assumed in the 
ICausika the meaning of abhicarika or ghora, and the fifth Kalpa of the AV. 
goes by the names Angirasa-kalpa, Abhicara-kalpa, and Vidhana-kalpa. The 
words ahgirasa = abhicarika, and pratyahgirasa as referring to ‘counter¬ 
witchcraft’ (pratyabhicarana) are also used in Vidhana-texts outside of the AV., 
in fact as designations of such texts, e. g. Rig-vidhana 4. 6. 4 4 ; with this 
pejorative use of the word we may perhaps also connect the fact that the 
Puranas count the Angirasa-Veda as one of the four Vedas of the Parsis 
(Maga), the other three, Vada, Visvavada, and Vidut, also conveying thinly 
veiled contempt for the religious books of a foreign religion 5 . What is even 
more significant, the distinction between Atharvana-Veda and Angirasa-Veda 
is also recognized by the non-Atharvanic Brahmanas and Sutras, and also 
associated by them in explicit terms respectively with Santa and ghora. At 
SB. 13.4.3.3 ft-; AS. 10.7. iff.; SS. 16.2.9 ft, on the occasion of the parip/any 
at the horse-sacrifice, sections from these two Vedas are recite&: AS. andSS. 
specify that a bhcsajani (Santam ) be recited from the Atharvaiia-Veda, a ghoram 
(1 abhicarikam ) from the Angirasa-Veda. Cp. also PB. 12.9.10; 16. xo. 10, and 
the names of apocryphal sages and divinities like Bhisaj Atharvapa, in con¬ 
trast with Ghora Ahgirasa, as also Samyu Atharvana and Santi, the wife of 
Atharvan 6 . Possibly the assumed inferiority of the Angiras in the Brahmana- 
legends of the contests between the Adityas and Angiras also points to the 
uncanny, devilish character of the latter, and may be derived tronx the 
same sphere of conceptions: the Angiras regularly appear as vanquislied 
victims, similar to the Asuras in their struggles with the Devas 7 . 
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being unknown even in Kaus., Vait., and GB. The name occurs as the 
designation of a group of mantras which figure as an appendix to the Na- 
ksatrakalpa, whenever that text figures as the first Parisista; these mantras 
are in fact derived from AVP'. Again, AV. iy. 56—58 in the Saunakiya 
are designated as paippa/ada-mantrh/i at tlie end of Ath. Baris. 8. .This is 
significant in the light of the close relationship of book 19 of AV. with AVP. 
The so-called pippa/adi-s<inti-gana, Ath. Paris. 34. 20, begins with the pratika, 
sam no deiil (vulgata t. 6) which is in all probability the opening verse of 
the Kashmirian sakha. Further Ath. Paris. 2. 3, 0; 23. 10; 24. 14; 41. Cai.and, 
Ahnencult, p. 96, 107, 243^, has reconstructed a considerable part of a 
Paippaliida-sraddhakalpa, and surmises that the school of the Paippalada is 
older than the Saunakiya. The tradition of the Atharvan Upanisads distributes 
them largely, and very secondarily, among the two more important schools, 
the Saunaka and the Paippalada; one of the older Upanisads, the Prasna, is 
regularly and probably with good reason assigned to the Paippalada 5 . Cp. 
also the _end of Garbha-Up. The Brahma-Up. opens with a conversation 
between Saunaka and Pippalada. The name occurs also frequently in the 
colophons of Atharvanic writings, and is contained in all systematic reports 
of the sakhas, Atharvanic and otherwise 6 . 

2. The Tauda or Taudayana, written frequently, Stauda and Staudayana. 
Appears in the literature itself only Ath. Paris. 23. 3, a skandhad uraso vii ’pi 
’ti staudayanaih smrta (sc. aranih). The sakha-reports have propagated this 
name with a brood of variants, often of the most ignorant character, contri¬ 
buting nothing to the real history of the name 7 . 

3. The Mauda or Maudayana are mentioned several times yn the Pari- 
sistas. Especially, an interesting passage, 2.4, declares that only Saunaka and 
Paippalada priests are fit to be Purohitas, whereas the kingdom whose spiritual 
care is in the hands of priests of the Jalada or Mauda schools rapidly goes 
to destruction 8 . Otherwise the names occur Ath. Paris. 23. 3 (mauda), and 
24. 10 (maudayana), and in all systematic accounts of the sakhas with the 
usual corruptions 9 . 

4. The Saunakiya or Saunakin. The term Saunakin occurs by the side 
of Devadarsin, Kaus. 85. S. At Vait. 43. 25 a saunaka- sacrifice is prescribed 
for such as desire to become adepts in sorcery (saunakayajho ’bhiedrakamasya ): 
the force and originality of this testimony is somewhat impaired by the occurrence 
of a similar statement KB. 4. 7 (cp. SS. 3. 10. 7), as we may not be sure that 
the 11Y. Brahmana has in mind an Atharvan doctor. In Ath. Paddh. at Kaus. 
1. 6 the Vait. is cited as Saunaldya-sutra; the title of the published Prati- 
sakhya of the AV. (vulgata) is Saunaktya Caturadhyayika 10 : and the terms 
saunaka, saunaki, and saunakiya ,are common in the AV. Parisistas. The 
Atharvan' Upanisads also regard Saunaka as one of their great teachers 
(Mundaka 1.1.3; Brahma 1); one of them appears under the name ofSaunaka- 
Upanisad (Shavank, in Anquetii.’s translation)", and the commentators on 
these texts are apt to ascribe them for the most part either td the school of 
Saunaka or to that of Paippalada. Finally all the systematic reports of the 
sakhas present the name, though often corrupted almost beyond recognition 12 . 

5. The Jajala. The form of this name, which is obscured by the usual 
blunders in the systematic reports, may be considered as established on the 
strength of the unequivocal statement Ath. Paris. 23. 2, bdhumatra dei-adarsair 
jajalair urumairika. (sc. aranih)-, cp. Sayana, Introduction, p. 25. The acarya 
eponymous of the school seems to have been Jajali, as reported by the Maha- 
bhasya TJ . 

6. The Jalada, mentioned in the polemic statement, Ath. Paris. 2. 4, 
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reported above under Mauda. In addition jaladayana, Ath. Paris. 23. 2 , jala- 
ddyanair vttastir vd (sc. aranili ) sqdas'c 'ti tu bhargavali. 

7. The Brahmavada. Not found in Atharvan literature outside of the 
Caranavyuha; the outside ■ reports of the sakhas all present the name, mostly 
with variants more or less corrupt. 

. 8 v The Devadarsa or Devadarsin. They occur Kaus. S5. 7, in opposition 
to the Saunakin; in the grammatical gana saunaka in the form devadarsanina/r, 
and in Ath. Paris. 23. 2, see above under 5. The sakha-lists in spite of great 
corruption intend the same name. 

9. The Caranavaidya. Mentioned by Kesava at Kaus. 6. 37, and Ath. 
Paris. 23. 2: caranavaidyair jafighe ca maudaia ' stanguldni ca (length of the 
(Irani): The sakha-lists all have the name. 

§ 12. Estimate of the historical value of the salchas, and their 
relation to the teachers _of the Sutras. — Aside from a difference of 
opinion on the part of the Saunakin and Devadarsin in a trivial matter of 
measurements at Kaus. 85.7,8; and the polemic confrontation of the Saunakin 
and Paippalada with the Mauda and Jalada (above under 3), the only direct 
statement as to the belongings of these sakhas is, that Kausika’s Sutra was 
used by four of them, the Saunaklya, Jajala, Jalada, and Brahmavada 1 !. With 
the exception of the names Saunaka (•kin) and Devadarsa (“sin) neither Kaus., 
Vait., nor GB. include these sakha-names among those of the teachers to whom 
-they have occasion to refer’ 5 .' The Rishis and teachers of GB. are largely 
non-Atharvanic and wholly unusable for a reconstruction of Atharvan literary 
history, owing to the licentious way in which this late text has pilfered the 
entire Brabmanic literature’ 6 . Those of ICaus. and Vait., on the other hand, 
have the true ring: Kausika, Yuvan Kausika, Bhagali, Mathara, Saunaka 
(Kaus. and Vait.), Gargya, Parthasravasa, Kankayana, Paribabhrava, Jatikayana, 
Kaurupathi, Isuphali and Devadarsa (Kaus.). In addition Kaus. 140. 18 and 
Vait. 1. 3; 5. 13; 7. 16 mention acarya)} in the plural; both texts refer also 
to nameless authorities {eke, ity a/mk) 17 . The absence of these names from 
the sakha-list of itself stamps the latter as an exceedingly late evolution, 
quite as late or later than the theory of the five Atharvanic Iyalpas. Just 
as it is impossible to explain the elevation of the insignificant Santikalpa to 
a place among the five Kalpas by the side of the real Sutras of the AV., 
whereas the equally trivial Asurlkalpa must content itself with a place among 
the Parisistas’ 8 , so it is impossible to say why the Caraijavaidya, Mauda, and 
Jalada figure as sakhas whereas the Bhargava who are mentioned with them, 
Ath. Paris. 23. 2, are excluded from this honor. Several of the sakha-names 
are not patronymics; they seem to point to professional phases of Atharvanic 
life rather than to school-differences. Thus the Brahmavada seem to allude 
to the function of Atharvan theologians as Brahmans (fourth priests) at the 
Srauta-ceremonies’9; the Caranavaidya to the profession of wandering medicine¬ 
men; and JqJada (‘water-giver’) to the exceedingly common sorceries with 
water”. Anyhow, the sakha-list is a medley of things of very different im¬ 
portance, and the tradition that the Kaus. is the book of rites (. samhitd-aidhi ) 
of four of these sakhas indicates pretty clearly that these ‘school'-differences 
did not extent in every case to the Samhilas themselves, nor even to different 
Sutras of the same Samhita. 

f: 12. I lie two Satuhitu-sakhiis, the Saunaklya and the Paip¬ 
palada.— At tins date there have been found no texts representing either 

Kashmirian Samluta. That the vulgate, together with Kaus., Vait., ami GB.. 
belongs to the school of Saunaka may be regarded as certain. The AV. 1’iati- 





Aakby.1 bears the title SattnakTya Caturiidhyilyika: it is the phonetic manual of 
the vulgate, anti no other text"". The Ath. 1’adtlh., at Kaus. I. 6, designates 
Vail, as (lie Saunnk'fya-sutra; the dependence of Vait. upon Kami, is certain: 
the Kaus. is therefore also a Siitra of the Saunakin 22 . The tradition alluded 
to above, that Kaus. is calasr.su sakhasu saunahadisu satnhilavidhih points to 
the same conclusion , independently, as does also Kaus. 85. 7, 8 where the 
Sutra sides with the Saunakin against the Devadarsin. Again the Kaus. cites 
the initial hymn of the vnlgale (yc trisaptali) as purvam (or, trisaptiyatp) sukiam, 
and in general cites its hymns by pratika, reproducing occasional orthogra¬ 
phical or textual blunders: the school-correspondence of the two texts is quite 
complete 2 V On the other hand Kaus. as well as Vait. quote hymns from the 
Kashmirian version in full (saha/apa/ha) 1 *-, they cannot therefore belong to 
the Paippalada. lleing themselves .Saunakiya, the vulgata is by this perfect 
correspondence also stamped as Saunakiya, as there is no evidence that this 
term was the designation of a special Sutra-sakha. 

Hardly less conclusive is the evidence that the Kashmirian Samhita 
belongs to the school of the Paippalada, in accordance with the statements 
in the colophons of the Tiibingen MS. of that Veda 25 . The text is there 
described as dtharvanika-paippalada-sakha. The evidence of the Parisistas on 
this point is given above under Paippalada (p. 12): especially significant is 
the pippaladi santigana, Ath. Paris. 34. 20 (Kaus. 9. 7, note), doubtless so 
called because it begins with the pratika 4am. no <dnn, the probable opening 
verse of AYP. The fact that the name paippalada is found associated rather 
loosely with Atharvan productions in general 26 is paralleled frequently in the 
history of the Vedic sakhiis and is not sufficient to "cast doubt upon this con¬ 
clusion. Neither Brahmana nor Sutras seem to have been preserved in this 
school; at least neither Vedic nor Atharvan literature have the least thing to 
say about any such works. The discovery of this sakha in a single birch bark 
MS. was due to the ingenuity and the efforts of Roth: the reasons which led 
this scholar to surmise its existence, a history of its discovery, and a brief 
comparison of it with the vulgate was published by him in a Tubingen Pro¬ 
gramme in 1875, entitled ‘Der Atharvaveda in Kaschmir’; cp. the same 
author in the Atti del IV. Congresso Internazionale degli orientalisti, vol. II, 
p. S9—96. A photographic reproduction of the Tubingen MS. is proposed 
by the present author 2 ?. The readings of the Paippalada texts in those parts 
of the Veda which correspond with the Saunakiya are to be presented in 
Whitney’s posthumous translation and critical apparatus of the Saunakiya 2 ®. 
Connected passages of AVP. are occasionally cited in full in Kaus. and Vait.: 
the Paippalada form ofAV. n.2 appears in a Rcaka of the Kathaka school, 
described by yon Schroeder 2 ?. Sayana in his commentary to the Saunakiya 
occasionally adopts readings from the Paippalada 5 ". 

14. Brief account of the Paippalada-sakha. — The AVP. like 
the Saunakiya is divided into 20 books, subdivided into anuvilkps and suktas; 
the latter, like the books themselves, are sometimes designated as kamlas. 
The relation of AVP. to the vulgata (represented in the sequel by the num¬ 
bers in brackets) is as follows: the opening stanza of AVP. was in all proba¬ 
bility the stanza sam iw dcvT (1. 1. 6), as was surmised by Roth, p. 16; the 
opening stanza of the Saunakiya, yc trisaptali, heads the second anuvaka of 
the first book of AVP.® 1 . The pratlkas of the remaining bdoks are; 2. arasam 
pracyam (4. 7- i-); 3- « too. gan (3. 4- Ol 4- hiranyagarbhas (4. 2. 7); 

5.. pisahgaWwai sindhujatayai; 6. lad id asa (5.2.1); 7. suparnas tva. (5.14. i-); 
8. hatha diva asuraya (5. u. 1); 9. urdlma asya (5. 27. 1); 10. na tad vide 
yad; 11. vrsa te’/tanr, 12. imam stomam arhate { 20.13.3); I 3- a S n,s takmanam 
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(5. 22. 1); 14. indrasya nu (2. 5. 5); 15. samyag digihyalr, 16. antaJiaya 

(8.1.1); 17. satyam brhad rtam (12. 1. 1); 18. satymoUabhitd (14.1.1); 

19. doso gaya (6. i.ijj'ao. dhm va ye (7. 1. 1). 

Books 1—7 of the Saunaktya reappear for the most part ill AVP.; 8—14 
almost completely.' Of 15 there is only the beginning; 16 and 17 appear 
for the most part. On the other hand the funeral-hymns, book iS, are 
wanting entirely. Of the two supplementary books, 19 and 20, the latter 
including the kuntap rr-hymns is wanting in AVP., except those stanzas which 
are not kuntapa and are not borrowed from the RV. 3 2 ; book 19 with the 
exception of about 12 of its, 7 2 hymns is scattered through the AVP., showing 
that this supplement to the Saunaktya is largely derived from its sister-sakha. 




or commentary; the former in numerous mss. of both sarphitJ and pada- 
naiha. except that no pada-text of the so-called iunlapa-hymxa ha* as yet 
come vo belli': it nronauly does not exist at all It has been edited by 
Kotii and \Vjutnky (nerhn 1R55). The pada-patha of the Saunakiya is 
1 lli other pada-texts by Wemjr, IS. XIII. 6 ff. It is 

narucularlv olunderimr m the corrupt book 19, but also liable to serious error 
elsewhere: e.e.. it divides stuvanuemi into stuvan tiemi, instead of stitvann emi 
(j. 2S. r ). or vturvamam into yad y/]mam, instead of yady amam (6.116. r 1 ). 

A frairmentarv commentary on the Saunakfya with an elaborate introduction, 
comainins a valuable sketch of the more important accessory Atharvan texts, 
and an Atharvanic view of the character and importance of the AV., is as 
usual ascribed to Sayana; this commentary is notv in the course of publica¬ 
tions The most important accessory text of the AV. is the Sutra of Kausikah 
It comprises, along with a good deal of peculiar matter, the themes ordinarily 
treated in the Grbya-sutras, and, in addition, ivhat may be called an Atharva- 
Siitra proper, or a Vidhana-Sutra: cp. the frequent designation of the text as 
samhlta-vidhi \ The Kaus. belongs to the SaunakTya-scbool, or to a school 
deviating from the Saunakfya only in minor matters; there is however a later 
tradition that it was used as the Sutra of four of the Atharvanic schools or 
sakhas, the Saunakfya at the head 6 . In addition to the .commentary of Darila, 
the Paddhati of Kesava, and other minor Paddhatis, the Kaus. seems also to 
have been commented upon by Bhadra and Rudra 7 ; judging from quotations 
of these writers (ICaus. p. 312, 33S, and 352) their works are composed in . 
slokas of a late Smrti-character. The Atharvan has also a Srauta-sutra, the 
authorless Vaitana-Sutra which also belongs to the school of Saunaka; the 
published text contains eight adhyayas 3 : an appendix called Yajnaprayascitta- 
sutra, or Vaitayana, consists of six adhyayas which are as yet unedited? 
Shankar Pandit in the introduction to AV. 11. 2 mentions a commentary on 
Vait., called Aksepa by Somaditya. The relation of Yait. to Kaus. and the 
AV. Samhita is quite peculiar as compared with the inter-relation of the cor¬ 
responding, texts in other schools. As a r.ule the Grhya-sfitras aie dependent 
upon the Srauta-sutras; they refer to them familiarly, and do not describe a 
second time performances which have been treated in the Srauta-sutras. The 
two Atharvan Sutras reverse this relation: there is no point in which Ivans, 
depends upon Vait; on the other hand the dependence of Vait upon Kaus. 
is apparent at almost every step. The Vait treats the Kaus. as though it 
were a Samhita; the ritual practices and independent mantras of Ivaus. are 
taken for granted, and alluded to as understood by and known to the srauta- 
priests practicing withVait. From the point of view of the other Srauta-sutras the 
Vait. may be judged as follows: it is not the product of practices in irmtUt- 
ceremonies which have slowly and gradually developed in a certain high 
priestly school, but a somewhat conscious product, made at a time when the 
Atharvavedins began to feel the need of a distinctive Srauta-manual to support 
their claim that the AV. is a canonical Veda of independent and Superior char¬ 
acter. Vait. 1. S acknowledges its dependence upon the Yajur-Veda”. To the 
Saunaka-school belongs also the single Brahmana of the AV., the Gopatha- 
brahmana which is in turn later than and dependent upon the Vaitana: see § 64. 

§ 16. The Kalpas and the Parisistas. —With the above-mentioned 
Sutras three other texts of slight intrinsic importance are associated: Hindu 
tradition persistently states that the ritual literature attached to the AV. con¬ 
sists of five Kalpas”. The (pun:a-)miman sd- teacher Upavarja 12 goes so far 
as to assert that these five are sruti {vedatulya), contrasting them with others 
that are smrtitufya'j. Priests practicing with, these five kalpas are known as 
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paikakalpa or pancakalpin' 1 '. 'Die rather variable nomenclature of these texts 
is: 1. The Kausika-sutra,, or Samhita-vidhi, or Samhita-kalpa. 2. The Vaitana- 
sutra, or Vitana-kalpa‘ 5 . 3. The Naksatrakalpa. 4. The Santi-kalpa. 5. The 
Angirasa-kalpa, or Abhicara-kalpa, or Vidhana-kalpa. The last three are 
Parisistas, intrinsically not at all more interesting than many of the 
numerous Atharvan texts of that class: why they should' have been deemed 
worthy of a place by the side of' the real' Sutras does not appear. No 
mss. of the Angirasa-kalpa have as yet come to -hand, nor are there any 
announced in the ms. catalogues: our previous surmise that the text would 
bear upon the sixth book of Kaus. is rendered probable by Sayana’s brief 
summary of its contents (introd. p. 28). The Naksatrakalpa is called a Pari- 
si§ta outright, and is frequently found, at the head of the Parisista-mss.; this 
text, as well as the still more trivial Santikalpa are in the main of an astro- 
nomic-astrologic character' 6 . The Parisistas, according to Hatfield’s count 
72 in number’ 7 , deal with a great variety of. subjects; leaving aside the Na¬ 
ksatrakalpa (nr. 1) and its appendix, the so-called Paippalada Mantrah (nr. i 2 ), 
they begin with a considerable number of texts in the nature of rajakarmani 
(royal rites), and end with a little less numerous a class of adbhutdni (omens 
and portents), thus continuing in these, as in other cases, the tradition of the 
Kaus. (14 — 17, and adhyaya XIII). A considerable number of these texts are 
devoted to grammatical, text-historical, or astronomical subjects, of a degree 
of interest that calls for a critical edition of the entire collection. Quite a 
number of them are even now edited or adequately discussed: the Paippalada 
Mantrah (i 2 ) have been reproduced by Bloomfield' 8 ; the Indramahotsava(19) 
is very similar to the corresponding chapter, Kaus. 140: the Skandavaga or 
Dhurtakalpa (20), a kind of a thieves’ manual, has been edited and trans¬ 
lated by Goodwin' 9; the Ganamala (32) is worked up in-connection with 
the corresponding groups in the Kaus. 20 ; the Asurlkalpa (35), a witch-craft 
practice undertaken with the ur/rz-7-plant, has been edited and translated, with 
, the aid of a native commentary, by Magoun 21 ; the Sraddhakalpa' (44) has 
been edited and translated by Caland 22 ; the Uttamapatala (46) is treated 
in part by Weber 27 ; the Kautsavya-(or, Kautsavaya-)niruktanighantu (4S) has 
been commented upon and compared with Yaska’s Nighantu by Bloomfield 27 ; 
the Caranavyuha (49) is discussed by Weber 25 ; the Graliayuddha (51) has 
been edited by Weber 26 ; the Adbhutasanti (67) is for the most part repro¬ 
duced and translated by Weber 2; ; the Ausanasadbhutani has been edited 
and translated by Hatfield 23 . Aside from Parisistas and Paddhatis there 
exist also mss. of certain prayer and ritual books of a yet slighter im¬ 
portance and probably later date than the Parisistas; e. g. an Atharva- 
tarpanam; the Atharvanapramitaksara ofVasudeva; the Sodasopacarapuja; and 
rabaspa-texts “. Hemadri in the Vratakhanda of the Caturvargacintamani 
presents an Atharvakavidhana 5 ' 1 . For an Atharvavedoktam jyotisam written by 
a paiicakalpin see Weber, Verz. II, p. 96; for a similar text cailed Aranyaka 
jyotisam, Hai*3, IS. IX. r74. 

S 17- On the Smrti of Paitlilnasi.— The question raised by the pre¬ 
sent author 5 ' as to whether Paitlilnasi, the reputed author of a work on Manna, 
belongs to the AV., has been answered in the affirmative by P1SCHEL 52 , Ca¬ 
land 55 , Jolly 54 , and Hilleurandt 55 . Pischel regards Paitlilnasi as the author 
of a Dbarma-sastra in mixed prose and slokas; Caland and Jolly as the 
author of a Dharmasutra. And Caland concludes that Paitlilnasi was at any 
rate an Atharvanic writer, because the .Sraddhakalpa of this author recon¬ 
structed from Hemadri’s citations, is related to the Atharvan sraJMa-textsS'. 
It would seem possible, however, that there existed more than one Paitlilnasi. 
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Giruija, a snake-charm) have found their way into the principal collections, 
all of which are probably relatively late, so that finally the chronology and 
the value of each Upanisad will have to be determined by its style, contents 
and other inner criteriai‘>. . 

Decssen, extending and developing a suggestion of Weber, divides the 
Atharvan-Upanisads into five clearly defined classes 15 : i. Pure Vedanta-Upani- 
sads, i. e., such as continue the Vedanta doctrines of the older texts without 
undue development of the notions of yoga (concentration, and abstraction from 
all mundane matters), samnyasa (asceticism), or Sivaitic orVisijuitic symbolism, 
beyond where these ideas had developed in the older Upanisads. 2. Yoga-Upani- 
sads, i. e., such as presuppose the Vedanta ideas, and in addition advise con- 
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tion for Atharvan charms, although it contains a goodly number of such 
charms. No great importance is to be attached to this silence; the praises 
to the gods in connection with the great soma-sacrifices offer but scant occa¬ 
sion for the mention of sorcery, or the plainer practices of every-day life. 
Yet sorcery and house-practices there were in India at all times s . The failure 
of the RV. to mention such charms by a collective name like atharvangirasah 
must be gauged by the slenderness of its opportunities to mention the Veda 
as a generic name (cp. 8. 19. 5), or Vedic collections or redactions in par¬ 
ticular (10.90.9) 6 . There is no proof that even the oldest ‘Rigvedic period’, 
or the most ancient Hindu tradition accessible historically, excluded writings 
which would be entitled to the name of Atharvan-charms by their subject- 



and Bhrgu with the practices and the conditions which these hymns are aimed 
at: e. g. 4. 37. 1 where the Atharvans appear as slayers of the Raksas: see 
also 4. 3. 7; 5. 19. 1; 10. 6. 20. Especially noteworthy is the evident asso¬ 
ciation of the word ti/igirtzsa with sorcery and spells, and the somewhat less 
clear corresponding correlation of dtharvana with auspicious charms (see 
above, p. 8). Otherwise the attitude of the AV. is much the same as 
that of the Yajus-texts: the three Vedas ai;e often mentioned without the fourth 
byway of esoteric restriction to the sphere of the great Vedic {frauta) ritual. 
Thus it augurs no contempt or neglect of the Atharvan, if in a charm con- 









in the sruti shows that this Veda, while not within the proper sphere of the 
greater concerns of Vedic religion, is considered within its own sphere as a 
Veda in perfectly good standing; the question of its relative importance, its 
authority, and its canonicity is not discussed, nor even suggested. 

Accordingly the mythic personages Atharvan, Ahgiras, and Bhrgu, and their 
descendants (Atharvana etc.), whose proper names .in the course of time are 
restricted more and more to the sphere of the Atharvan, continue in the 
sruti to be designations of demigods and Rishis'h These names are held 
in honor no more and no less 'than other, eponyms, it being reserved for the 
later Atharvan writings to extol them beyond measure, and to claim for them 
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occurrences, and protect everything’ (Kaus. 94. 2—4; cp. 126. a). The equi¬ 
valence of brahman , purohita, and guru is guaranteed by comparing Ath. 
Paris. 3. 1, hu/inam srotriyam bhrgvai'igirovidam . . . gurum vrmydd bhOpatib', 
an( l 3' 3> tasmdd bhrgvai'igirovidam . . . kurydt purohitam. Cp. also 1. 2, 
brahma tasmdd atharvavit. Conversely, ‘The gods, the Fathers, and the 
twice-born (priests) do not receive the oblation of the king in whose house 
there is no guru skilled in the Atharvan’ (2. 3) 4 . Kaus. 17. 14ff.; 140. 4ff. 
exhibit king and Purohita in active cooperation. The Farisi$tas are not content 
with such strong recommendations of the adherents of their Veda; they would 
have the adherents of the other Vedas, yea even of certain branches (Jakha) 
of the AV. itself, excluded from the purohiti: ‘The Atharvan keeps off terrible 
occurrences, and acts as a charm against portentous ones ... not the Adhvaryu, 
not the Chandoga, and not the Bahvrca ... Tire Bahvrca destroys the kingdom, 
the Adhvaryu destroys sons, the Chandoga dissipates wealth; hence the guru 
must be an Atharvana... A Paippalada as guru increases happiness, sovereignty, 
health, and so does a Saunakin who understands the gods and the mantras ... 
The king whose jmrodha is in any way a Jalada or a jVIauda is deposed from 
his kingdom within the year, (Ath. Paris. 2. 2 — 5)=. The last four names are 
alike representatives of Atharvan schools (above, p. nff.): the passage shows 
how eager was the scramble for the office of Purohita. That the Atharvans 
finally succeeded in making heard their clamorous demand for this office (see 
below, % 34), is probably due to their superior, if not exclusive, knowledge 
of witchcraft, which was doubtless regarded in the long run as the most 
practical and trenchant instrument for the defence of king and people. 

§ 33. Causes leading up to the exaltation of the Atharvan and 
its priests. — In order to estimate these claims of the Atharvanists at their 
correct value the following needs to be considered. In theVedic religion, or 
perhaps better religious evolution, three ‘literary forms and correspondingly 
three liturgic methods of application of these forms to the sacrifice, were 
evolved at a time prior to the recorded history of Hindu religious thought 
and action. They are tire well-known types rcah, samdni, and yajiimsi, and 
their priestly exponents, hotar, udgatar, and adhvaryu. These literary forms 
taken individually are mere fragments of religious activity; these priests are 
only individual actors, not qualified each by himself to shoulder the burden 
of the literary knowledge or liturgic technique. The Hindus were at all times 
aware that these religious forms are fragmentary and phases of a whole. The 
RV. contains countless expressions indicating the insufficiency of the rcah to 
fulfill alone the scheme of religious action: the absence of samdni- would m 
principle leave Vedic religion just as much mutilated as the absence of rcah: 
the categories are the three parts cf a trio whose melody is carried by eacli 
in turn. A comprehensive vision was never wanting, though the search for 
a word for ‘religion’, or religious practice as a whole was at first not very 
successful. The Brahmana-texts 6 use sarvavidya for knowledge of all the 
Vedas, but the most successful attempt at describing the religious literature 
and action as a whole is the word brahma, and, correspondingly, he that 
knows the religion as a whole is a brahman. Each of these words appears 
occasionally in the fourth place, brahma after the trayi ; brahman in company 
with the priests of the trayi. Thus tbeTS. (7. 3. 1. 4) can sa y : parimitd va 
rcah. parimiiani samdni, parimitani yajumsii athdi ’tasydi ’va ’nto nd ’stiyad 
brahma. In a sense tire brahma is a fourth Veda, but it is not coordinate 
with the other three: it embraces and comprehends them and much else 
besides; it is the religious expression and religions action as a whole, and the 
learned esoteric understanding of the nature of the gods^ and the mystery of the 






sacrifice as a whole ( brahma in brahmodya and brahmavadin). In the Upani- 
sads this brahma , frequently' contrasted with the ordinary Vedas, is extolled 
above all other knowledge, and in a way personified, becoming one of the 
main conceptions which finally precipitate themselves in the pantheistic 
Brahman-Atman. The knowledge of this brahma there constitutes the »brahma- 
vidya*. Needless to say this fourth Veda, if we may so call it, in all its aspects 
has primarily no connection with the AV., not even in the Samhita (i i. 8.23; 
15- 3' 7; 6- cp. AB. 1. 22. 15), nor in the Upanisads of that Veda (e. g. 
NrsimhapurvatapanT 5. 2): the claim that the Atharvan is the BralimaWeda 
belongs to the Atharvan ritual 7 . 

This broader religious knowledge exists again fronv earliest times, not 
only in the abstract, but centres in persons who grasped it as a whole, in 
distinction from the technically qualified priests devoted to some specialty. 
What the brahma is to the trayt, that the brahman is to hotar , udgdtar, and 
adhvaryu. RV. 10. 71. 11 depicts the activity of the four'priests, the first 
three handling their respective literary productions ( rcah etc.). The fourth 
priest is described in the words, brahma vadatijdtavidydm 6 : he has no special 
Veda, certainly there is no allusion to the AV. In RV. 7. 7. 5 the god Agni 
appears chosen as a Brahman at a sacrifice which suggests the later sattra 
(agn'ir brahma nrsddane vidharla). In the expression, brahma vadati jatavulySm, 
the ‘own wisdom’ is the brahma (neuter), and vadati yatavidyam foreshadows 
the brahmodya ‘the holy, or theological mystery, or riddle’, as well as the 
ritualist refinements which the Srauta-texts introduce so often with the related 
expression, brahmavadino vadanli.' In the non-Atharvanic Vedic texts it is 
never suggested that the Atharvan is of all other things the specific equipment 
which shapes the faculties of this all-around Vedic theologian. On the con¬ 
trary the KB. raises the one-sided claim that a RV. scholar is the proper 
Brahman; Apastamba, Yajnaparibhasasutra 19, more liberally, permits the 
Brahman to perform with all three Vedas, yet even he ignores the AY. 9 
Vasistha was a celebrated Brahman and Purohita, and these qualifications were 
said for a time (probably by the descendants of Vasistha themselves) to be 
hereditary in this family. But the Brahmairas say explicitly that this is an ob¬ 
solete custom, every one properly equipped may be a BrahmanAnyhow 
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arbitrary and superficial: the word has in the AV. the meaning of charm only 
in so far as the hymns of that Veda happen to be charms; the RV. employs 
the term freely to designate-its own stVdani (e. g. 5. 85, 1; 7. 28. t). One 
misses, loo, in the AV. lire plural brahmani as the true Vedic type of de¬ 
signation for a special class of compositions, on a level with rcaft, sdmdni, 
yajuthi, atharvangirasah, or, athnnmnah (bbesajimi), and arigirasak (abhic&ri- 
kdni). The Atharvanists doubtless also remembered that the AV. of all Sam- 
hitas contains the largest collection of theosophic hymns which deal explicitly 
(xo. 2), or implicitly (10. 7), with the divine Brahman and the brihma 
hence, to some extent at least, the later association of the superabundant 
Upanisads with Alharvan schools. In the Upanisads, as we have seen, the 
knowledge of just such theosophic relation's styled brahmavidya. 
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have in charge, each in his own way, the general interests of their noble 
employers. On the other hand all priests having other names, at a very 
early period, certainly at a period- prior to the Atharvanic assumption, had 
in ordinary practice only subordinate charges, because of the technical char¬ 
acter of their knowledge and occupation. RV. 10. 71. n (cp. 7. 7. 5) ex¬ 
presses clearly the existence of broader theological interests than mere expert- 
ness. in the recitation and chanting of hymns, and the mechanical service of 
the sacrifice (hotarudgatar and adkvaryu ). This is the Brahmanship which 
later forks into two directions, on one side the general knowledge of the 
procedures at the sacrifice (the'Brahman as fourth priest), and the theological 
speculations attaching ( brahmavadin ); on the other, the higher theosophy 
which ultimately leads to the bra/nnavidya of the Upanisads. It is natural 
that a divine thus qualified should at a very early time have assumed per¬ 
manent and confidential relations to his noble rajanya-e mployer, in all matters 
that. concerned his religious and sacrificial interests. His functions are those 
of a liigh-priest. It seems unlikely that this Brahman was in all cases, too, 
competent to attend to those more secular and practical needs of the king 
connected with the security of his kingdom, the fealty of his people, and the 
suppression of his enemies. These activities, rajakarmani, as the Atharvan 
ivritings call them ,b , - must have called for different training and different 
talents —“they represent rather the functions of a chancellor and fighting 
chaplain, than those of a- high-priest — and there is no reason to believe 
that every Brahman possessed these necessary qualifications in addition to his 




PART II. THE REDACTION AND EXTERNAL FORM OF 
THE ATHARVA-VEDA IN THE SCHOOL OF'SAUNAKA. 


A. DIVISION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE HYMNS. 

35. The division of the Samhita into 20 books. — The AV. in 
the Saunaklya-sakha is divided into 20 books, a number which is upheld to 
some extent by tradition. Thus GB. 1.1.5 an,i 8 speaks of 20 mythical sages 
descended from Atharvan and Angiras, and Patanjali in the Mahabhasya. 
to Pan. 5. 2. 37, cites the example, vimsino 'ngirasah'. General state¬ 
ments of this sort cannot, however, be regarded as conclusive for the original 
number of the Saunaklya-books, because AVP. also has 20 books whose 
genuineness is uninipeachable*. Indeed it would-seem as though the original 
collection of the Saunakins consisted of a lesser number of books, and that 
it was later swelled by the addition of a number of books sufficient to bring 
it into “accord with the traditional number, that is, to assimilate it to AVP., 
or to some other redaction in 20 books. There is no doubt that the 20 th 
book is a late addition compiled for the most part from the RV. for ritualistic 
purposes of an advanced character (see below, § 62). The concluding prayer 
at the end of book 19 (hymn 72) shows in fact that the collection was at 
some, time conceived as having come to a full stop with book 19. But the 
latter book is hardly less doubtfully a secondary appendage, for the following 
reasons: It is exceedingly corrupt; it does not harmonize with the plan of 
arrangement of the hymns in the first 18 books, which, in spite of certain 
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many stanzas each, iS at the utmost <5. 17). 'I'he hymns of each book are 
regulated by a lower limit in the number of their stanzas. First, ascendingly, 
the hymns of books 1 — 5, each containing about the same number of hymns, 
have respectively at least 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 stanzas; this ascending scale seems 
to be repeated in a way inside of book 5, the norm of whose first two 
anuvakas (hymns x—10) seems to be 8 or 9 stanzas followed in the rest of 
the book by hymns consisting at least of n, and rising as high as r8 
stanzas (hymn 17). After book 5 there is an obvious break in the arrange¬ 
ment: the number of hymns increases vastly but the scale of stanzas de¬ 
scends; book 6 contains 142 hymns of at least 3 stanzas each; book 7 con¬ 
tains 118 hymns of two, or even as low. as one stanza each. The lower limit 
of stanzas in the hymns of each book mc;i- therefore be regarded in a cer¬ 
tain sense as the normal number of stanzas of that book 17 , suggesting critical 
operations in connection with those hymns that have more than the normal 
number. In such cases the question arises whether stanzas were not added 
by a later hand. It is also possible to surmise that certain hymns which 
originally fell short of the normal number of a given book were brought up 
to the norm by later additions. Systematic investigations of this sort have 
been carried on by Bergaigne and Oldenberg on the RV. with interesting 
side-glimpses at the AV l3 . Thus the normal number of stanzas in the first 
book is 4, interrupted only by hymns 3 (9 stanzas), 7 (7 stanzas), 11 (6 stanzas), 
29 (6 stanzas), and 34 (5 stanzas). Hymn 3 suggests the throwing out 
of the liturgically repeated stanzas 2—5, leaving 5 stanzas, but there is no 
.reason further to suspect any of. the remaining. In hymn 7 the first four 
stanzas are anustubh, interrupted by a tristubh (stanza 5); it is therefore 
possible to imagine that the stanzas 5—7 were added later. Yet these stanzas 
are original, and there is no reason to suspect them on intrinsic grounds. 
In hymn 11 of 6 stanzas the last two may be suspected because they repeat 
the pada, ava jarayu padyatam , as a refrain. Hymn 29 suggests by com¬ 
parison with RV. 10. 174 a critical manipulation which shall do justice to 
the original diaskeuastic intention of both collections. By cutting out AV. 
29. 4 and 5 we have left 4 stanzas = RV. 10. 174. 1—3 and 5, and if we 
assume that RV. 10.174. 4 = 10.159. 4 is also secondary we obtain the original 
4 stanzas of the hymn in both RV. andAV 1 ?. Finally AY. 1.34 has 5 stanzas, 
of which the last may possibly be later, since its second hemistich is for¬ 
mulaic; then the first 4 stanzas might be looked upon as a debating charm, 
turned into a love charm by the appendage of stanza 5“ Conversely it 
is no less easy to breed in one’s mind distrust of certain final stanzas of the 
hymns of four stanzas as indeed of the final stanzas of many Yedic hymns 
in general. This is so not only because additions are naturally made at the 
end, but also because final stanzas frequently disclose the true point of a 
hymn to which the initial stanzas, themselves of a preparatory, or ornamental 
character, as it were, work their way. E. g. in RV. 7. 103, a prayer to the 
frogs for rain, or AV.-4. 16,,an imprecation against an enemy;’ or AY. 3. 13, 
a charm to conduct a, river into a new channel, the initial stanzas work their 
way to the climax (or rather anti-climax) in. the last stanza of each hymn”. 
Therefore there is quite frequently a break in the sense just before the last 
stanza. Thus, unless we be warned by these considerations, AV. 1. 2 may 
be plausibly regarded as a battle-charm consisting of the first 3 stanzas, but 
adapted later to a charm against diarrhoea by the added fourth verse 52 . 
Next AV. 1. 5 and 6 contain 4 stanzas each, together 8 stanzas; the corres¬ 
ponding hymn, RV. 10. 9, consists of 9 stanzas. Seven stanzas are common' 
to both texts. Now the scheme of the RV. favors 7 stanzas for 10. 9: shall 
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3k 12 (s hymns), 13 (4 hymns); 14 (2 hymns), and 1? (one 
arrangement according to anuvfikas, below. Again, book 8 
;t hymns with an average of 25. 8 stanzas to a hymn; next, 
11 average of 30. 5 stanzas to a hymn; next, book 10 with an 
stanzas to a hymn. But book 11 interrupts this ascending 
average of 31. 3 stanzas to a hymn, and after that this cri- 
more than an accident, is no longer applicable. Instead, 
it of division rules the arrangement of the books, namely the 
nuvakas: the books are arranged from 8— j 7 according to the 

















a secondary transfer from the plural to the singular 
nistich iS. 4. 62, iiyur asmabhyam dadhata/i frajam 
nah sacadhvam. Or, one might be tempted to amend 
at/10 aratidusih, especially as it. is repeated in a 





C. THE RELATION OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA TO THE REMAINING 
HYMN-COLLECTIONS. 

S 41., Special features of the Atharvan collection; its connection 
•with ApS. and TB. — The relation of the text of the AV. in the Sauna- 
klya-version to the other collections of Vedic mantras is both intimate and 
intricate. A complete survey of these relations can be obtained only by 
means of such a concordance of these mantras as has been gathered up by 
Whitney for his posthumous work on the AV., now passing through the press 
in the Harvard Oriental Series’. A yet more perfect insight into the relation¬ 
ships of the Atharvan mantras will result from the pada-concordance of the 
entire body of Vedic mantras which is being compiled by the present writer 2 . 
The Atharvan is very reminiscent: 'in unexpected places, often in hymns that 
are on the whole original with the AV., a shorter or longer passage, fre¬ 
quently only a single pada, appears to have been borrowed from another 
connection, or, to state it more cautiously, to coincide with another collection. 
Thus in the very first hymn pada 3 b = RV. 10. 166. 3 b ; in the second hymn 
padas 2 : *- b are variants of RV. 6. 75. i2 ab , pada 2 d <= RV. 3. 16. 5 d . Other 
instances of fragmentary correspondences are AV. 1. 17. 4°—RV. 1. i9t.6 c ; 
AV. 1.26. i c = RV. 1. 172. 2O AV. 2. 2. 2 b = RV. 8. 48. 2 b ; AV. 2. 12. 4 b = 
RV. 7. 44. 4 d ; AV. 4. 4. 4* = RV. 10. 97. 8“ (et al.); AV. 4- 5- 7 e = RV. 10. 
166. 2 b ; AV. 4. 10. 6 e (formulaic appendage = 2. 4. 6 d ; r2. 2. 13 d ; 14. 2. 

67 d ) is common in the entire mantra-literature; AV. 5. 20. S b = R\. 10. 103. 
10“ (cp. io h ); AV. 5. 21. (= 13. 1. 3 al ’) “ TB. 2. 5. >2. 3 ab ; AV. 6. 

80. r ,b = RV. 10. 136. 4 ab ; AV. 8. 7 - 27 a “ RV. 10. 97. 3 b ; AV. 10. 1. 6 a = 
RV. 10. 164. 4 C ; AV. 10. 8. 4o' d -= RV. 8. 101. I4 cd ; AV. 10. 9. 27' = RV. 
4. 50. 6 d (et. ah); AV. 10. 10. 3 2 ab = RV. 10. r 54 . i» b ; AV. n. i. 3 d , n d = 
RV. 4. 50. io d : AV. 13. 1. n d = RV. 10. 123. 8 d ; and many other instances. 
These correspondences fade out into mere reminiscences or echoes, as when, 
e. g., AV. 3.1.2 is made up from a variety of RV. motives (Aufrecht, KZ. 
XXVII. 219; Bloomfield, SBE. XLII. 326). Similarly AV. 3 . 3. 2 b , 5" reminds 
one of RV. 10. 103. 6; or AV. 4. 7. 2, 3 of RV. 10. 1S7. 10; or AV. 5, 23- 
of RV. 10. 191; or AV. ii 26 of RV. 1. 172; or AV. 2. 3 of TB. 2. 5. 6. 4. 
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la this connection are to be mentioned a number of interesting or curious 
points of contact of the Atharvan mantras with the remaining body of the 

. Vedic hymns and formulas. AV. 1. 17. 1 is quoted by Yaska, Nirukta 3. 4, 
in a variant form which is not derived from AVP.; Durga to Nir. 6.12 quotes 
AV. 12. 2. 28 with variants (perhaps those of AVP.): see Roth, Erlaulerungeu, 
p. 80. The JB. quotes in full AV. 5. 19. 1 with variants: AV. 4. 16 is un¬ 
known in the_ other collections, except that its sixth stanza is modulated 
interestingly SS. 1. 6. 3. A formula LS. 3. 5. 15 reproduces AV. 9..1. 9, and 
a mantra inVait. 36. 27 contains marked features derived from AV. 13.1.23. 
The prose formula AV. 19; 55. 5* is a variant form of MS. 3. 9. 4 (p. 120, 

I. 17), and the formulas AV. 20. 2 are somewhat independent versions of ApS. 

II. 9. 8; KS. 9. S. 9 ff. The fifth st. of AV. 3. 4 is quoted with a variant 

prattka, a prchi paramasyaJi paravata (iti yajyanuvdkyc) at MS. 2.2.11 (p. 24, 
1. 3), but no such two stanzas are quotable elsewhere in the Maitrayaijif, or 
anywhere else in the literature: the pratlka at MS. is employedjn connection 
with a royal rite similar to that at the base of the Atharvan hymn. Quite a 
number of those sts. of the SV. which are not derived from the RV. occur 
also in the AV., as may be seen readily in Aufrecht’s list of these sts. in 
the Introduction to the second edition of »Die Hymnen des Rig-Veda«, 
p. xlv ff. The correspondences of Atharvan and Grhya-stanzas are very ex¬ 
tensive, and often disguised by corruptions and secondary manipulations of 
the original text: both varieties of mantras perform their share of these pro¬ 
cesses, but the mantras of the Grhyasutras are even more corrupt than those 
of the AV. Cp. as examples AV. 5. 25. 8 with SG. 1. 19. 11; AV. 3. 10. 1 
with SMB. 2. S. 1; or AV. 8. 6. 26 with HG V 1. 19. 7. Noteworthy, above all, 
are the special correspondences of the ApS. with the AV., showing depeif- 
dence of the Sutra upon the AV.: the variants of the ApS. are generally of 
inferior quality. Thus AV. 2. 7. r is reproduced in a corrupt form ApS.6. 
21. 2; the two sts. AV. 3.7.1,2 appear, with inferior variants, ApS. 13.7.16; 
the opening sts. of AV. 5. 6 recur secondarily ApS. 16. 18. 7; part of the 
formula AV. .5. 9. 8 occurs at the beginning of ApS. 6. 21; the sn AV. 7. 27 
recurs with variants ApS. 4.13.4; AV. 8.5.19 appears with essential differences 
in ApS. 16. 19. 1, and similarly AV. 9. 5. 2 in ApS. 7. 17. 2, or AV. 12. 1. 55 
in ApS. 5. 9. 11; the two sts. AV. 12. 2. 13, 14 are varied even more ApS. 9. 
3. 22; especially noteworthy is the reproduction of the obscure formulas AV. 
16. 2. 4 in ApS. 6. 20. 2 (end). We may also note that ApS. 16. 16. 1 re¬ 
produces with variants some of the slokas in Kaus. 97. 8, as a sign of con¬ 
nection between the two spheres of mantra-tradition. 'Quite a considerable 
number of Atharvan hymns and stanzas recur in TB. and, apparently, nowhere 
else: e. g., AV. 1. 23, 24 in TB. 2. 4. 4. i, 2: AV. 2. 10 in TB. 2. 5. 6. 1 if.; 
AV. 4. 8 in TB. 2. 7. 15 and 16; AV. 4. 22 in TB. 2. 4. 7. 7 ff.; AV. 6. 3S in 
TB. 2. 7. 7. iff.; AV. 6 . 75 in TB. 3. 3. n. 3 (ApS. 3. 14. 2); AV. 7. 70 in 

TB. 2. 4. 2. 1 ff. ; . AV. 7. 99 m TB. 3. 7. 6. 1; AV. 7. no in TB. 2. 4. 3. 7; 

AV. 13. 1 (in part) in TB. 2. 5. 2. 1 ff. Since the TB. is the Brahmana of 

ApS. this marked relationship of both these texts with the AV. may possibly 

not be without significance: it seems to reach decidedly beyond that general 
connection which maybe expected in all mantra-collections: no such degree 

' of intimacy exists, e. g., between the AV. and the corresponding texts attaching 
themselves to the White -Vajur-Veda, namely the SB. and KS. 

S42. Relation of the language of the AV. to that oftheRV. — 
All discussions of the relation of the Saunakiya-Samhita to the other Vedic 
collections must be regarded as provisional as long as the text of the AVP. 
remains inaccessible. Still certain general statements as to the relationship of 
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the Sminakiya-collection with the RV. on the one hand, and the Yajur-Vedas 
on the other,, are not likely to he subject to great change upon the accession 
ol new materials. With the KV. the Saunakiya shares about one seventh of 
its material, it we leave aside the hymns of book 20 that are borrowed 
directly from the RV. a Considerably more than one half of the RV. sts. 
which correspond to the AV. belong to the tenth book of the RV., largely 
Ihe last anuvaka of that hook; about one sixth to the first book; about one 
tenth to the seventh book; about one eighth to all the other books put 
together*. In the overwhelming number of cases, aside from the wedding 
stanzas (AV. 14), and the funeral stanzas (AV. 18), the material common to 
the two Samhitas is Atharvanic in character, i. e. it consists of charms friendly 
or hostile; on the other hand the more general prayers which have for their 
theme the adoration of a given divinity, rather than the attainment of a spe¬ 
cific object, are rarely shared by the two collections. The two styles of hymns 
maj- be conveniently designated as popular or Atharvanic on the one hand, 
and hieratic or ritualistic on the other. The language of the former class is 
related more closely to that dialect or dialects which are at the base of the 
language of the Brahmanas, Sutras, and the later literary forms in general. 
For reasons that are nearly always one-sided and subjective, sometimes 
patently erroneous, the language of the popular or Atharvanic hymns is gene¬ 
rally regarded as chronologically later than that of the hieratic hymns, and 
thus every Vedic hymn that deals with popular matters is condemned on 
account of its language to a berth in the ‘later Vedic period’. The scope 
of the present rvork does not permit the full discussion of this important 
question: suffice it to say that many linguistic forms that are looked upon as 
indications of late date are in reality as old, sometimes older, than- the entire 
individual period of the Aryan language in India. Thus the dual in -an, and 
the instrumental plural in-ffw, though dealt with in such discussions as signs 
of a later time are Indo-European forms (Goth. ahtau\ Lith. vilkais) -, similarly 
the ‘late’ forms, stems, or roots /wayami, karomi-kuru, panthanam, sarva (as 
compared with viSva), rajju, lubh , swap for sas, -which have been regarded 
as signs of late date are each of them prehistoric 5 . The question is there¬ 
fore largely one of degree of closeness to the popular dialect or style of 
diction: this is the primary point of view from which the language of what 
we have called Atharvanic, or popular hymns can be compared with the 
hieratic hymns. A given form is not necessarily of recent origin because it 
begins to crop out in the tenth book of the RV., appears still more frequently 
in the popular Vedic collection of the AV., and is the regular form of the 
post-mantrie language; nor, consequently, are hymns necessarily late because 
they abound in words and forms 1 that are strangers to the diction of the 
hieratic hymns. A necessary preliminary to a final study of the relative 
chronology of the Vedic. hymns is their separation into at least two classes 
which grew up along parallel lines, the hymns connected with the soma- 
worship and the hymns connected with popular ’practices. They are largely 
synchronous: each is addicted to its own dialect, differing from the other in 
lexicon, grammar, style, and metrical habits". 

That the purely linguistic data alone are a broken reed in support of 
the chronological fixation of a given hymn may be illustrated by a comparison ’ 
of AV. 3. 18 with RV. 10. 145. The second st. of the RV. ends m /turn for 
which AV. reads krdhi : now kuru is ‘late’, and krdhi is‘old’, i. e. it belongs 
to the hieratic sphere of diction. To suppose therefore that the Atharvan form 
of the hymn is older than that of the RV. would at first sight be the orthodox 
conclusion, but in st. 5 AV. reads Tate’ bhutva for RV. bhutvi, and the RV. 
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AV. 6 . 91. 3° as compared with RV. 10. 137. 6° -has the variant vifyasyn for 
sarvasya: it is possible therefore to conceive of the Atharvan version of .the 
st. as the older, though a ‘hieratic’ reminiscence may be all there is at the 
bottom of visvasya. Hut what is truly significant for the date of the Atharvan. 
redaction is the occurrence of the same stanza in AV. 3.7.5 with the last pada 
altered from, ids tc knivanhi bhesajam, to, Ids tva muiicantu ksetnydt, indi¬ 
cating the adaptation of the stanza at an unquestionably later time to a 
secondary purpose. In AV. 3. n. 3 cd , 4 ° d we may safely assume a later 
handling of the padas that appear RV. 10. 161. 3"*, 4 cd ; especially AV. 4°, 
iatani la indro ag/tili savita brhaspatih , must be later than RV. 4', iatarn. 
iv dr agin savita brhaspatih. AV. 3. 15. 3 occurs identically in its proper 
connection RV. 3. 18. 3: the word ichamdno suggested its adaptability for the 
Atharvanic mixturn compositutn; the following hemistich of AV. is also second¬ 
ary (RV. 1. 31. 16, gathered in by the Atharvanist because it speaks of 
the ‘far road which we have travelled’, an expression too suitable to a 
merchant’s charm not to be recruited into it 8 . In RV. 7. 4 t we have pada 
i 3 havamahe , but in padas i d , 2“ huvema\ AV. 3. 16. 1, 2 flattens them all 
out to havamahe-. without any prejudice against the stem hava- as ‘later’ it 
may be safely assumed that this old hieratic hymn was by these changes 
brought nearer to the popular diction at'a later time. In 3. 17. 2 cd virdjah 
for giro, ca , and, a yavan for ayat or eydt , RV. 10. 101. 3 and the.Yajur- 
versions, are both odd and secondary. AV. 3.31.5 is surely a mere mouthing 
over of RV. 10. 17. 1 (cp. AV. 18. 1. 53). The theosophic hymn ( hiranya- 
garbha) AV.4.2 is described by Weber, IS. XVIII. 9, as a disguised, altered, 
and mutilated version of RV. 10. 121 (et al.), adapted by the Atharvanist to 
the very use in which it appears Ivans. 45. iff.: when a vas'd, i. e., a suppos¬ 
edly sterile cow, is slain, and it turns out that she was pregnant, then this 
hymn is employed and adapted as a prdyascitta. Similarly a comparison of 
AV. 5. 2 with RV. 10. 120; of AV. 5. 3 with RV. 10. 128; of AV. 6. 126 
with RV. 6. 47. 29—31 will reveal every time better tradition on the part of 
RV. AV. 4. 9.4 is an evident adaptation of st. 12 of the osadhistuti, RV. 
10. 97 (et ah). In AV. 4. 21. 5* ichad is a modern corruption of achan 
(3 d sg. of r-aorist from root chand), RV. 6. 28. 5; cp. ’snutc for RV. asnute 
in st. 4. The three hymns AV. 6. 27—29 represent RV. 10. 165 with inter¬ 
polations and corruptions: AV. 27. 3° is metrically inferior to RV. 3'; AV. 
29. i c to RV. 4 ( vd in AV. is superfluous); AV. 28. i d has pra padat pathi- 

sthah for RV. 5 d , pra patdt patisthalj.-. the false accent of AV. pathisthah (it 

should be pathi-sthdh. if it meant ‘standing upon the road’) betrays the se¬ 
condary character of the Atharvan version; cp. also AV. 28. i c , samlobhayanto , 
popular, for RV. 5 C samyopayanto, hieratic, which are illustrated interestingly 
by the relation of AV. 12. 1. 29 d ( yup ) to Kiius. 71. 19 ( lup ). In AV.6.92.3 b 
dhavatu for dhdlu, RV. 10. 56. 2 1 ’, is a sign of secondary adaptation: the 
Atharvan version is part of a charm to endow a horse with swiftness. AV. 
7. 39, as compared with RV. 1. 164. 52; TS. 3. 1. 11. 3 (cp.„al60 Supariia- 

khyana 17.4), is secondary in it readings, and in pada d exhibits adaptation 

to a practical purpose. The pada, AV. 7. 89. i“ (10. 5. 46“), apo divya 
acdyisam, is scarcely to be recognized as the opening of that well-known, 
stanza which begins in other Vedic texts (RV. 1. 23. 23 1 et al.) with the 
padas, dpo (or, apo) adydnv acarisam, and, apo anv acarisam: there can be 
no doubt about the secondary character of the AV. reading. In AV. 7.91.1° 
nali is metrically superfluous, and wanting in all other versions of the st., 
RV. 6. 47. 12; 10. 131. 6; AV. 20. 125. s 1,1 etc. The st..AV. 7. 97. 2 is full 
of changes from the hieratic to popular diction as compared with RV. 5.42.4, 
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well ns the person making the prayer: it is lie that wishes to stand (superior) 
in the midst of his rivals. The other Yajur-versions have sajitanam madhya- 
viastha cd/u which is also possible metre, though not absolutely convincing; 
pada b is superior in all .the Yajus. Jn AV. 2. 28. 5“ naya fry krdhi of all 
other versions marks the popular .strain: see, TS. 2. 3. 10. 3; MS. 2. 3. 4; 
TB. 2. 7. 7. 5; TA. 2. 5. 1. The st. AV. 2. 29. 3, quoted Yait. 22. 16, is 
repeated with variants MS. 4. 12. 3; KS. 5. 2: TS. 3. 2. 8. 5; KS. to. 5. 3. 
Jn all these the difficult duals dhattam and sacdasatt are replaced by singulars, 
dadhatu and savarcasam (KS. savarcasam)-, and they all regard asir as the 
nom. sg. of the stem asir ‘milk added to soma’; see especially Vait and 
KS. (| isiram). This construction fails in the AV. where asir is the nom. sg. 
of ds'is ‘prayed. The dual dhattam in pada b seems to refer proleptically 
to dyCwaprthivi in st. 4, as Sayana assumes unhesitatingly. Note also saupra- 
jastvam (AV.) for suprajastvam (YV.); the former is a monstrosity. The entire 
st. of AV. is adapted secondarily to two persons who are engaged in the 
practice of transmitting disease one from the other: the Yajur-version has 
nothing of the kind, and its originality 'is not to be doubted*. In AV. 2. 34. 1, 
ya tse pasupatih pasunam is metrically inferior to yesdm lie, TS. 3. 1. 4. 1, 
as also in st. 2, pramuncanto bhuvanasya reto, to TS., pramuncamanah etc. 
AV. 3. 13 adapts a number of fanciful stanzas to the practice of conducting 
a river into a new channel: the first six sts. recur in TS. 5. 6. 1. 2—4; MS. 
2. 13. 1 in connection with certain oblations of water ( kumbhcstakah, or apam 
grahaij), being evidently at home in the Yajur-ritual. As frequently elsewhere 
in the AV., the body of the hymn is mere ornamentation or solemn verbiage, 
the seventh and last st. is original, turning forth the point of the hymn and 
the practice. Accordingly pada 5 d , a ma pranma saha varcasa garnet, a 
jagatl in the midst of tristubhs, is more modern and inferior to a. ma pranma 
saha varcasa gan (varcasagan) of the Yajus. The version of AV. 3. 14. 2, 3 
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AV. grouped together above 
in TA. 6. 9. 2. 


or cf. the corrupt version of AV. 10. 3. 3 


^ 48. Traces- of superior tradition in the AV. as compared 
with the Yajus-texts. — Here and there, but rarely, the AV. seems to 
present superior readings; more frequently, the Atharvan readings seem no 
better and no worse than those of the Yajus-texts. Pischel 7 has made out. 
a good case for the superiority of AV. 6. 22. 3 over TO. 3. 1. n. 7: especially 
pada b in AV. is superior to TS. which seems to be borrowed from RV. 
5. 58. 3. In AV. 3. 4. 2 the first pada, tvam visa vrnatam rajyaya , is almost 
certainly superior to the adapted, ivam gdvo 'vniata rajyaya, TS. 3. 3. 9. 2; 
MS. 2. 5. 10, although the Yajur-version of the remaining padas is at least as 
good as the Atharvan. In AV. 6. 5. 3 : * is an instance of an occasional 

hieratic form for popular kurmo of the Yajus (VS. 17. 52; TS. 4. 1. 1. 2; 
MS. 2. 10. 4 6 ), but this instance of superiority is at once reduced to the 
proper proportion on observing that pada 2 d in AV., jTvatave jarase naya, 
is unmetrical, and the result of adaptation to ayusya- purposes, as compared 
with the Yajus-pada, sajatanam asad vast. AV. 2. 10. notwithstanding the 
secondarily introduced refrain, is based upon a quite as good or better source 
than TB. 2. 5. 6. 1 ff.: see padas i 1 , 3*, and pada 2 b , sam soma/i sahausa- 
dhibhih , which is also better than TB., Sam dyaviiprthivi sahamadkibhi/y, in 
the latter dyavdprthivl is out of keeping, borrowed from the preceding-stanza, 
apparently to equalize the metre. AV. 3. 10. 1 impresses one as at least 
as good as its parallel, TS. 4. 3. 11. 5; in fact dulmm in pada 3 is an archaism 
as compared with dhuksva in TS. Nevertheless the entire hymn in the AV. 
is a mixtum compositum, as may be seen especially in st. 7 which consists 
of an original gayatrl-pada, followed by a rather formulaic, imitative tristubh- 
pada9, and concludes with a common anustubh-hemistich (VS. 3..49; TS. 1. 
8, 4. 1; MS. 1. 10. 2). Instances in which the quality of the readings seems 
equally good as those of the Yajus are AV. 6. 47. 1, as compared with TS. 
3. 1. 9. 1; KS. 9. 3. 21 (MS. 1. 3. 36 is inferior); or AV. 6. 55. 1, as compared 
with TS. 5. 7. 2. 3, where indeed pada c in AV. is smoother, though probably 
not more original than TS. And in a case-like the little hymn AV. 6. 79, 
as compared with TS. 3. 3. 8. 2, it seems equally impossible to establish 
chronological relation on the ground of the variants. Neither these nor other 
sporadic instances of intelligent handling of mantra-themes are likely ever to 
change the main proposition, namely that the collection and redaction of the 
AV. took place at a time when the main body of Yajus stanzas and formulas 
were in existence in essentially their pre^gnt forms and present application. 
The fuller knowledge in the future of the Yajus-tradition likely to come 
especially with the publication of the Kathaka and Kapisthala Samhitas will 
not change this, even granted that here and there an inferior reading regarded 
at present as of Atharvanic origin may in reality have come from a source 
outside of that Veda: in the majority of cases the Atharvan _variants of the 
hieratic mantras are original with that Veda and inferior to ‘the tradition of 
the Yajus, no less than to that of the Rig-Veda. 
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PART III. CONTENTS OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA 
IN THE SAUNAKlYA-SCHOOL. 

§ 49. Classification of the hymns. — The classification of a body 
of 731 Vedic hymns is not an altogether easy matter. The question what 
a given hymn is about is not always to be answered in certain tones, even 
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a 5°- kiass 1). unarms to cure diseases and possession by 
:mons (bhaisajyani). — The medicinal charms of the AV. go by the 
;me of bhesajam 'remedy', the healing plant is Mesajt, the waters are bhesajl(i. 
le term is not restricted altogether to medicine; it includes also exorcism 
demons, and approaches closely to the conception of santi in distinction 
nn abhicSra , embracing thus everything that 1 comes under negative, defensive, 
ous magic 1 . The derivative bhaisajya occurs neither in RV. nor AV; it 
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suggests true malarial fever, especially during the rainy season. It is assoc¬ 
iated with a variety of other diseases, headache, cough, balisa, ndyuga, 
and paman ‘itch’ (also in the Avesta), the takman’s ‘brother’s son’. Its most 
salient symptom, heat, suggests Agni ‘tire’ as the cause. It is generally cured 
by prayer and conjuration to which the Kausika adds symbolic practices; 
the plant kusiha and the tree jangida furnish amulets against it. Once (7. 

116. 2) the cooling frog is suggested in the mantra, and applied in the 
corresponding practice of the Sutra' 1 . Closely associated with the taiman- 
hymns is 1.12, an interesting charm addressed to lightning fAgni) conceived 
as the cause of fever, headache, and cough”. To the cure of jaundice, 
frequently mentioned along with fever, 1. 22 is devoted independently; the 
symbolic proceedings indicated above are executed energetically in .the pract¬ 
ices of the Sutra *j. 

The ancient Vedic disease dropsy ( jalodara , ‘water-belly’.;, the infliction 
of Varena in punishment of moral delinquency (anriaj, is represented by 
three hymns, 1. 10; 7. 83; and 6. 24. In the latter it seems coupled with 
heart-disease, an instance of good diagnosis. The cure indicated both in the 
hymns and sutras is water which is used symbolically and with a touch of 
homoeopathy * 4 . Again, in another disease which suggests the presence of 
overabundant humors, water and water-procuring ants (‘piss-ants’) figure as 
the remedy, in the same symbolic-homceopathic way (attractio similium) as 
in the case of dropsy. The disease in question, asrava, is treated in 1. 2; 
2. 3; and 6. 44; the commentators define it as atisara ‘diarrhoea’ which is 
correct in the main, although perhaps excessive micturation and other excessive 
discharges may have been included primarily. One of these charms (1. 2) 
seems to have been originally a battle-charm, adapted by adding st. 4 to 
its present use's. Another (6. 44) appeals for help to an object called 
visanaka , either a plant or a horn (at any rate with punning intention: vi sa 
‘loosen’)’ 6 . The converse of excessive discharges, namely constipation and 
retention of urine, is cured by 1. 3, and is accompanied by an interesting 
medical practice in Kaus. 25. 10—19. A disease whose vague description 
suggests either rheumatism or colic, due to the missiles of Rudra, is driven 
out"with 6 . 90: to this Kaus. 31. 7 adds homoeopathically a spear-amulet to 
counteract the pains that seem as if from a spear. Diseases of the pul¬ 
monary order are exorcised in 6. 14, addressed to ta/asa' 7 , and to cough 
(kasa) in 6. 105; 7. 107. The terms yaksma, rajayaksma , and ajiiatayaksma 
(also papayaksvia in TS.) are in the later medicine applied to pulmonary 
diseases’ 8 ; for the Vedic period this definition seems too narrow: AY. 2. 33 
(RV. 10. 163): 3. 11; 9. 8; 19. 36; 44,.etc. point to the more general meaning 
‘wasting disease’, or ‘disease in general’. Very curious and problematic is 
6. So, accompanying an oblation (//avis in the technical sense: see below, 

§ 60, end) to the sun, conceived as one of the two heavenly dogs. In the 
ritual this is treated as a cure for paralysis (paksakata, hejniplegia)Three 
charms are directed against ksdriya ‘inherited disease’ (2. 8; 10; 3. 7); the 
symptoms of the ksdriya are not described: the disease may have been of 
the scrofulous or syphilitic order. Other internal diseases are alluded to 
incidentally, or grouped in the panaceas (saruabhaisajya of the commentators), 
especially in 2. 33; 9. 8; and 19. 44: cf. for these Zimmer, p. 378 ff., and the 
item ‘diseases’ in the Index to SEE. XLII. 697. 

To the cure of ills of a more external character, especially skin-diseases, a 
considerable number of charms address themselves. Leprosy (kilasd) is cured _ 
in 1. 23 and 24 by applying black plants, rajani and syama, (allopathic sym¬ 
bolism); abcesses ( vidradha ) are mentioned with other diseases in 6. 127. 1; 
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practices. Three charms, 4. 4; 6. 72; and 6. 101, in language not at all 
veiled, profess to promote virility (Sepaharsana). 

A maniac ‘who, bound and well-secured, loudly jabbers’ is exorcised in 
6.111. Insanity is due to possession by demons, especially the mind-bewildering 
Gandharvas and Apsaras A At this point especially Atharvagic medicine 
passes over into demonology: the boundary-line between the two is rarely 
well-defined 3b This class of hymns, therefore, is in close contact with those 
treated here in the third category. The rather romantic charm 4. 37 appeals 
to the plant ‘goats-horn’ (ajasritgv. comms., mesasnigl, and visarii) to drive 
Raksas, Apsaras, and Gandharvas out of a possessed person. The choice of 
this particular plant is probably due in part or entirely to its meaning (etymo¬ 
logical symbolism). Raksas and fits (grahi ) are driven out in 2. 9 with an 
amulet made from ten different kinds of holy (Santa) wood; demons and 
diseases in 19. 36 with another composite hundred-fold amulet. The last 
three charms have suggested analogies from Teutonic folk-lore 55 . Raksas and 
Pisacas are also exorcised in 4. 36 and 6. 32. The plant prsnipariii is con¬ 
jured, 2. 25, against the demon of disease called ianva, conceived especially 
as the devourer of the embryo in the womb. Susruta still recommends the 
prSnipann as a preventive against miscarriage (garbhasrive)^, Three charms, 
2. 4; 19. 34; 35, addressed to an amulet derived from the jangitja-txzz, are 
directed against diseases and demons. 

At another point the remedial charms pass over by imperceptible degrees 
into the class of the ‘life-giving’ charms (ayusydni) of our second category. 
Special substances, or water and the plants in general, are implored 
for complete exemption from sickness ( sarvarogab/iaisajya , i. e., panaceas). 
Thus the varana- tree (par ‘protect’) in 6. 23; the plant kustha in 6. 95; the 
apuri;-u-trzz in 6. 127; bdellium in 19. 38; barley and water in 6. 91; an 
amulet of salve ( aiijana ) in 19. 44. Or Soma and Rudra are appealed to 
in 7. 42 (RV. 6.74.2,3); Vata, the wind, in 4. 13 (RV.10.137), the so-called 
Samtatlya- hymn. Hymns and stanzas addressed to the waters, often not 
original in the AV., are used as panaceas (1. 4—6), or against some special' 
disease, e. g., 6.22, which the Sutra prescribes against dropsy. Plants are 
similarly appealed to in 6. 96, and especially in the long hymn 8. 7 which 
counts upon the virtue of all possible magic and medicinal plants (analogous 
to the so-called osadhi-stuii, RV. 10. 97). Or, again, a hymn or stanza of 
general character is adapted as a bhaisajyam, as e. g. 7. 10 (RV. 1: 164, 49) 
which is prescribed for a child seized by the demon Jambha (convulsions) 
as it is being nursed by its mother (note the word stana in the st.). And 
there are hymns which aim to secure immunity from all diseases, real or 
fanciful, by simply driving them out by conjuration, naming them one after 
another, until the list is exhausted: 2. 33 (RV. 10. 163 — AV. 20. 96) and 
9. 8 (cp. also 19. 44). We may- finally note 2. 29, a charm for securing long 
life (ayusya), which Kaus.27.9—-13 employs in a practice designed to transmit 
the disease »of one seized by thirst (trsnagrhltd) upon another person. St. 6 
seems to accord with this transference, vaguely suggesting modern trans- 
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these words, number 200 or morel The characteristic feature of such formulas, 
as also of the ayusyani in the AV., is not so much prayer for the cure of disease 
as the eager endeavor to secure life unto the ideal old age of a hundred 
years 1 for a person, either a sacriftcer, or still more frequently, a boy entering 
adult life through the various ceremonial stages attendant upon-Ahe develop¬ 
ment of the young Hindu from birth to confirmation (upanayana). Hence 
these hymns are employed very properly in the Atharvan ritual under the 
rubric of ayusyani ('sc. karmani), beginning Kaus. 52. 18, and containing the 
ceremonies of tonsure (cudakarman), shearing of the beard (godana), and the 
upanayana. The Grhya-sutras exhibit them in much the same way on the 
same occasions: the Atharvan materials show little originality and frequently 
coincide with the mantras of the other Samhitas. A survey of one or two 
of these chirms, e. g. 2. 28 or 3. 11, discloses at once the very familiar 
catch-’.vords of the entire class: they ask for life (ayus, jivana, asu, prana- 
panau); it shall last a hundred years ( satasdrada, satam himah, satiyus)-, 
death shall not come until old age ( jaras, jara, jariman, jardmrtyu, jarad- 
asti); the charm shall protect against the regrettably large number of deaths, 
100 or more ( mrtyavo ... satam ye, 2. 28. 1; anye mrtyavo yan ahur itardm 
chatam , 3. n. 7; ckasatam, 8. 2. 27): 101 deaths are still remembered by 
Susruta (Ayur-veda 1. 122. 10) as a characteristic conception of the AV., 
ekottaram mrtyusatam atharvdnah pracaisate (cp. SBE. XLH, p/307); finally, 
Yama, Mrtyu, Antaka, Nitrti, etc. are cajoled with politenesses and obeisance. 
Of course this technique is by no means restricted to the ayusyani-, not only 
is it exhibited a fortiore by the medicinal charms, but also the charms for 
prosperity in general and the witchcraft-charms naturally avail themselves of 
it. Yet it is unmistakably the specialty of this class: the Sutra and the 
Atharvan scholiasts deserve credit for defining it schematically and, presenting 
the employment of the hymns in question in the very situations to which they 
owed their composition at least in a large measure. 

A noteworthy characteristic of these- hymns is the special prominence of 
Agni, whereby hangs a bit of ancient mythological history. Agni himself is 
Ayu ‘alive’; the personal Ayu of the myths and legends, notably Ayu, the son 
of Pururavas and UrvasT, is not likely ever to divulge his true nature without 
the same naturalistic back-grounds. Hence the ayarva-hymns place life in 
the special charge of Agni, without, of course, excluding other divinities. In 
the Yajus-texts, Grhya-sutras, and Upanisads also Agni is frequently associated 
with life’s breaths 6 . . Typical for the AV. is 7. 53. 6, dyur no visvato dadhad 
ayam agnir varenyaij. The hymns 2. 13; 28; 29; 7. 32 and other scattered 
stanzas furnish illustrations of this point. Otherwise the absence of salience 
of these hymns is relieved only by the association with them of life-bestowing, 
and life-protecting amulets which are in the main truly Atharvanic. The 
golden amulet which the Daksayanas, rich in the possession of gold, fastened 
upon Satanika (1. 35) is such a one ? ; an amulet of gold“is used also with 
19. 26. Salve ( diijana ) figures in 4. 9; 19. 44; 45; the pearl and its shell in 
4. 10; the pfttndru-tree in 8. 2; an amulet addressed as astrta ‘unconquered’ s 
in 19. 46.- Similarly the sacred girdle ( melfhala) furnishes the basis of an 
ayusyam in 6.133; and the-shearing of the beard is turned into a life-giving 
ceremony in 6. 68. Quaintly does the hymn 3. 31 solder together a mixtum 
compositum to the same end out of a variety of psycho-physical and mytho¬ 
logical reminiscences?. The hymns 8. 1 and 2, employed Kaus. 5S. 3, n in 
special ceremonies,called brahmanoktam and rsihasta (parts of the upanayana), 
are Atharvanesque by virtue of their impassioned fervor and great length.. 
The relationship of this type with the prose formulas of the Yajus and the 
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the nature of a sun-flower, known to r the ritual.as sadampuspa, makes visible, 
ergo impotent, all sorts of demons in 4. 20: it ‘sees here, sees yonder, sees 
in the distance, sees’..., and therefore 'drags out from his retreat the sorcerer 
and the Kimldin ,, f. The apaviarga-\Aimt, by virtue of its superficial etymology 
(apa marj ‘wipe out’), as well - as certain peculiarities of its natural history, 
here, as in the Srauta-texts' 6 , is appealed to against the same uncanny powers: 
three charms, 4.17—19 (cp. also 7.65), are addressed to it. More conventional 
are,6. 2; 34; and 52, directed against Raksas: they recur for the most part 
in' the RV. and elsewhere. The prose hymns 2. iS and 2.19—23. (see above) 
efface the hazy boundary-line between demons and human enemies. 

Charms directed against human enemies are more numerous: they are 
at times quite general and colorless; more frequently they are specialized by 
addressing some definite divinity, or some plant or other substance in the 
nature of a protective amulet, or instrument of attack. Thus 6. 37; 7. 13 
and 59 are mere curses; 5. 29; 7. 34; S. 3 (= RV, xo. 87, to Agni Raksohan); 
19. 65; 66 are addressed to Agni; 7. no to Indra and Agni (battle-gods); 

7. 31 to Indra; 7. 91; 92 to Indra Sutraman; 7. 51 to Indra and Brhaspati; 

8. 4 to Indra and Soma (RV. 7. 104); 6.6 to Brhaspati and Soma; 7. 75 to 
the Marut Samtapanas (RV. 7.' 59; TS. 4. 3. 13. 3): the sts. of these hymns 
recur largely in the other Samhitas and are conventionally Vedic, not especi¬ 
ally Atharvanic. More pointed are those with amulets and other instruments: 
1. 29, secondarily made up of sts. from RV. 1. 174 and 159, attacks the 
enemy abhrvartena manina '7 ‘with the victorious amulet’; similarly 6.75 with 
tiairbad/iyam havis ‘the oblation of suppression’; and 3. 6 with an amulet of 
asvattha which has the epithet vaibadha ‘displacer’. A certain plant ‘god- 
begotten, hated by the wicked, which wipes out the curses (of enemies)’ is 
conjured in 2.7; the ialasa- tree similarly in 6. 15; the varana- tree (var 
‘defend’; cp. 6.S5) in the long hymn 10.3; an amulet formed in the likeness 
of a plough out of the hard khadira- tree, which was used also in the manu¬ 
facture of real plough-shares lS , is implored both for prosperity and destruction 
of enemies in 10. 6; and darbha- grass serves the same end, 1.9. 2S; 29; 30; 
32; 33. In 6. 134 a staff (vajra) is used in sorcery against enemies; and 
6. 135 conjures one’s own food and drink ‘to drink away’ and ‘swallow up’ 
the life’s breath of the enemy. Very characteristic, though somewhat obscure, 
are the tsvo imprecations 7. 95 and 96, directed against the two kidneys of 
an enemy: the point seems to be to stop their action so as to cause reten- 



loftier in tone and original in the AV. is the famous, oft-translated hymn 
4. 16, a prayer to Varuna for protection against treacherous designs, whose 
fervor and ethical coloring suggests irresistibly scriptural parallels, especially 
from the Psalms*”; equally interesting is 2. 12, known in the ritual as ‘the 
cleaver of Bharadvaja’. This was for a long time misunderstood as depicting 
a fire-ordeal, but it is in reality an imprecation against an enemy thwarting 
holy work 21 . Conversely, 5.S and 7.70 engage in this very impious practice, 
namely the frustration of the sacrifice of an enemy: ‘Nirrti, allying herself with 
death, shall smite his offering before it takes effect’(7.70.1). Closely related 
with these is the so-called rv^nryw-hynin 5.3 (— RV. 10. 12S; TS. 4.7.14’-): 
its name is derived from the word vihava , translated in the lexicons rather 
loosely by ‘call’. It means ‘call in different directions’, ‘conflicting call’; the 
hymn is a good specimen of an early witchcraft practice, designed to attract 
the gods away from others to one's own sacrifice. In the /ra/oV-ritual the 
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same notion is present vividly in the conflict of sacrifices called sat/isatia, or 
vispardha**. An especially Atharvanic flavor attaches to 7. 5 which is devoted 
to the extravagant praise of this same h'ihavya) hymn. The gods performed 
the human sacrilice lpurusamedha), but mightier than that is the vikavya- 
sacrifice: in vain 2 t did they sacrifice a dog, in vain the limbs cow, the 
vi/wvya alone availed them (sts. 4, 5). Very characteristic, too, is the blend 
.of witchcraft with original theosophic conceptions in the hymn to Kama, ‘the 
bull that slays the enemy’, 9. 2: kama ‘love’ is originally a cosmic force 
(RV. 10. 129. 4 = AV. 19. 52. 1), but its personification as a supreme being 
suggests very soon his power to protect those who worship him, and to destroy 
the enemies of the worshipper (cp. below, % 59). 
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duces and systematizes the sorcery-rites of women, doubtless in direct con¬ 
tinuation of practices especially common in the Atharvan schools. Papini 
4. 4. 96 still describes as rsau, i. e. as Yedic, the kind of mantra which he 
calls hrdya, according to the scholiast in the sense of hrjayasya bandkanalf 
'captivating the heart’,' or vasikaranamantra/r. doubtless he has in View 
both the love-charms of the present category, and the more general concil¬ 
iatory hymns of the following class 1 . The Rig-vidhana employs the terms 
hrdya, samvamna , and yaiikarana for both these kinds of charms:. 1. 2. 5; 
2. 35- 2; 3. 15. 2 ff.; 19-3 ft; 21. 4, etc. 1 ; the Samavidhana-brahmana treats 
the corresponding matters in 2. 5 and 6, where Sayana has also frequent 
occasion to employ the verb vasikar ; they are also known in the Tantric 
sorcery-books ( stfivctsya , pativasya, etc.) 5 . 

The majority of the hymns in question are devoted to the relation of 
the two sexes. Especially common are philtres or love-charms performed by 
men as well as women: 1. 34; 2. 30; 3. 25; 6. 8; 9; 89; 102: 129; 130—132; 
139; 7. 38; in these various plants and other substances, herbs, licorice, salve, 
kustha , spikenard, etc., are invoked to lend charm to the person performing 
the philtre. Or the activities of animal-life and nature in general that are 
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mind, freedom from hatred do I procure for you. Do ye take delight in 
one another,- as a cow in her new-born calf! The son shall be devoted to 
his father, be of the same mind with his mother; the wife shall speak honied, 
sweet, words to heir husband! The brother shall not hate the brother, and 
the sister not the sister! Harmonious, devoted to the same purpose, speak ye 
words in kindly spirit!’- Another charm, 3. 8, is employed specifically at the 
upanayana , Kaus. 55. 17, iS, to ensure harmony between teacher and pupil 6 ; 
the stanza 7. 44 (= RV. 6. 69. 8) is adapted deftly, Kaus. 42. 6, as a charm 
for the reconciliation of two enemies. Of the charms to secure influence in 
the assembly 2. 27 and 7. 12' are the most significant. The former under¬ 
takes with the aid of a talisman of the /rf/d-plant to overcome the debate 
(pras) of a hostile disputant (pratipras)’’•, the latter addresses ‘assembly and 
meeting, the two daughters of Prajapati’: they shall aid him to capture the 
power and understanding of those that are sitting in council. Very similar 
to the last is the tenor of 6. 94 whose key-note is the technical word sam- 
nam ‘to bend.to one’s will’. This word and its derivative samnati {-homalt) 
is used elsewhere to bend the heavenly powers to one’s will 8 . More or less 
connected with these themes are also the hymns 1. 34 (see above); 5. 15; 
6- 15; 7- 94, and the sts. 5. 1. 5-; 19. 62. 1. 
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during all this period, down to the times of the Dasaktimarac^tita, their most 
profitable field in the service ol kings as Purohitas and chaplains on the 
ftc-ld of battle '. The basis for these functions are the hymns of the present 
class: they.(leal with the assumption of royalty (consecration and election); 
with the development and aggrandisement of its strength and iastre; with the 
defence of king and country against enemies from outside; in a measure also 
they aim to bestow upon the Purohita the spiritual force necessary for his 
effectiveness as the prime coadjutor of the king 5 . All these subjects are 
alluded to scatleringly in Ihe RV. and the other S.imhitas fcp. especially RY. 
to. 103; 152; 17,3; 174, and 6. 47. 26 If; 6. 75), but the AV. manifests itself 
here, as elsewhere, in closer touch with real popular life in presenting the 
largest number of hymns of this sort. They are supported by a long section 
of so-called rajakarmdni ('royal rites’) in the Kausika (14—17) The in¬ 
herent importance of these subjects accounts for the presence in the Srauta- 
riiual of a very large number of practices intimately connected with the wel¬ 
fare of the Ksatriyas, such as rajasuya , vdjapeya, sautramanl, and asvamedha, 
all of which were elaborated by the priests out of existing popular practices. 
Also the knmyestayah, the sacrifices designed to secure the fulfilment of spec¬ 
ial desires, incidentally and trustworthy reflect the frequency and familiarity 
of royal practices: e. g. in the offering Jo India and Brhaspati, the heavenly 
king and his Purohita, designed to remedy the decadence of sovereignty 
( saktistambhaiianivaraka ), TS. 2. 4. 13; MS. 2. 1. 12: or in the sacrifices of 
him that desires conquest (jayakama), TS. 2. 1. 13; MS. 2. 5. 3, 8, 9. The 
Grhya-sutras have little, if anything, of this sort (e. g. the battle-charms, AG. 
3. 12), whereas the Yidhana-literature and the AY. Parisistas abound in rdja- 
karman'r. Rvidh. 2. 22. 1: 24. 3 —5; 4. 2. 3; 8. 1, 2; 14. 5; 21. iff.; Svidh. 
3. 5 and 6; Yvidh., Agni-Purana, adhyaya 259, sts. 66—73; Ath. Paris. art. 
That the existence of similar practices is presupposed by the Dharma-texts, 
the Epic, and thence through classical times, has been shown above 1 . Throughout 
these hymns Indra, the king, is the heavenly prototype of the earthly king, 
admitting complete identification or merging of the two (3. 3. 2; 4. 6); King 
Varuna figures similarly, suggesting occasional!)', with a pun on the name, 
the electoral power (t tar 'choose’: 3. 4. 5, 6). Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati, 
of course, represents the Purohita (n. 10. toff). 

The consecration of a king has elicited the hymn 4. 8, composed with 
true appreciation of the dignity of royalty, and reflecting genuine popular 
institutions. I11 perfect accord with the descriptions of the rajasuya in the 
Srauta-texts two prominent acts are indicated: the king is sprinkled with hob- 
water mixed with the essence of auspicious plants; and he steps upon a 
tiger-skin 3 . Conceived in a similar high spirit is 3. 4, a prayer at the elect¬ 
ion of a king: the god Varuna, himself a heavenly king, figures as the divine 
elector, his name being for the nonce derived from the root var ‘choose’ri 
The restoration of an exiled king is accomplished with 3.>3, reinforced by 
Kausika -with significant symbolic practices. Quite a number ot hymns are 
designed to ensure to a king superiority over other kings, sole rnlership, and 
royal power generally: 4. 22; 6. 54; 86 — S8; 7.' S4. An amulet of parna- 
wood is praised as the strengthener of sovereignty in 3. 5. Quite a number 
of hymns are engaged in securing to a' monarch specific qualities befitting 
such a personage: ‘the strength ( varcas ) that is in the lion, the tiger, the 
serpent: in Agni, the Brahmana, and Sflrya . . the strength that is in the 
elephant, panther,, and in gold; in the waters, cattle, and in men’(6. 38; cp. 
1. 9; 19. 37). To the .acquisition of the strength of an elephant (hastivarcas)' 
a special hymn, 3. 22, is devoted. Glory (yasas) is another quality ardently 
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war-chariot. Finally there belong to this class the Atharvan^version of the 
famous apratiratha-sfikta, nj, 13 (RV. 10. 103J, and the hymns more vaguely 
redolent of war, 6. 13; 7. ,S6; 91; 92; 93; 10S; and no. 
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8 56. Class 7). Prayers and imprecations in the interest of 
Brahmans. —The claims and prerogatives of the Brahmans 1 have reached 
in the AV. their highest pitch, excepting that the hyperbolic amounts of live 
stock and other property, reputed to have been given them, as daksina in 
the danastutis, ndraiamsyah, and the incidental reports of the Srauta-literature, 
is restricted within more reasonable bounds in the numerous daisina-hymns 
of the AV. The Brahmans bestow upon themselves freely the epithet deva 
‘god’ 2 , which is after all perhaps, at least in the beginning, nothing more 
than a bit of awkward logic, derived from the perception that the sacrifice 
and the priestly reward ( ista-purtam ) are both sanctified acts which therefore 
must each address themselves to a divine being. They are further fully con¬ 
scious of being in charge by virtue of their function as Piirohitas of the sover¬ 
eignty of kings and the safety of countries; in addition, all blessings of the 
private folk flow from the Brahmans as the middle-men between the human 
race and the gods. The social and economic conditions of the Brahmanas 
in the AV. are very much the same as those elicited from statements in 
the Srauta-literature such as have been gathered by Weber in his ‘Collectanea 
on the Castes’, IS. X. 1—160. Especially pronounced is their claim of 
‘inviolability’ ( ajyeyata, abad'hyata 5 ) and the still exorbitant demand of daksina, 
moderate as it seems compared with the lies of the danastuti*. The Athar- 
vanic element appears in the former class in the shape of imprecations, fierce 
beyond anything known elsew'here in Ihe literature: oppression and murder 
of Brahmans is the sin against the holy ghost. The hymns describing the 
bestowal of daksina are quite unique: the performances are treated, some¬ 
times at great length, as independent sacrificial acts delineated with the most 
pains-taking detail; they are correlated with all that is holy or mystic in 
nature and theosophic speculation (brahma). This is one of the marked 
specialties of these hymns: when a goat iaja) is the piece de resistance of a 
daksina it is both goat and the divine Aja Ekapad; when a steer, it is both 
sacrificial animal and divine steer ( anativati ) 5 . Thus it is difficult in individual 
cases to decide whether a theosophic chain — often a jumble — of state¬ 
ments has been adapted to the daksina, or whether the daksina is the original 
theme, being merely decked out with the familiar mock-profundities of the 
brahma. 

The inviolability of Brahmans and their belongings is the subject of four, 
of the most graphic hymns of the AV. (5. 17—19; I2 - 5)- The first of these 
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occurs fragmentarily in RV. 10.109, which presents only 7 stanzas, but occurs 
in a position in. the RV. redaction pointing to a fuller version of 11 sts., 
perhaps identical with the first n sts. of AV. The last'7 sts. of AV. may . 
therefore, as .also for intrinsic reasons, be regarded as later than the first it 9 . 
The entire hymn is an. imprecation against the violator of the wife of a 
Brahman: kings, or arrogant nobles (sts. 3, 10) seem to be' the culprits in the 
mind of the poet. Even king Soma ceded his mythical prerogative as the 
first husband of every woman in favor of the Brahmans, the gods themselves 
conducted the wedding ceremonies. Woe betide the king and country,where 
a Brahman’s spouse is injured. Prosperity vanishes, children are not born, 
portentous occurrences terrify the people. The other three hymns? are di¬ 
rected against the oppressors of Brahmans, especially against those that rob 
(withhold^ their cattle' 5 : ‘That kingdom verily she (the cow) swamps, as water 
a leaking ship; misfortune smites that kingdom in which they injure a Brah- 
mana. The trees chase away with the words: “do not come within our 
shade”, him that covets the wealth that 'belongs to a Brahmana, 0 Narada’ 
(5. 19. 8, 9). The vials of the Brahman’s wrath are not thus emptied; fiercely 
they consign their oppressor to death, accentuating their theme by suggestive 
references to the harrowing details of the funeral-practices: ‘The ^//A-plant 
that wipes away the track (of death) 9 , which they fasten to the dead, that 
very one, 0 oppressor of Brahmans, the gods did declare thy couch’ . . . 
‘The water with which they bathe the dead, with which they moisten his 
beard, that very water, 0 oppressor of Brahmans, the gods did assign to thee 
as thy share of water’ (5. 19. 12, 14). 
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discovered lo be sterile (.rasa) is viewed in a similar light: the long anuspabh- 
hynm 12.4 recounts in picturesque language, accompanied by fierce threats, 
urgent reasons for passing her on to .the Brahmans whom nothing hurts. But 
the brunt of the Alharvnn’s activity in this line is directed towards the com¬ 
position of elaborate hymns which are obviously intended to accompany t jj e 
bestowal of substantial dakshms, and, what is more singular, to elevate the 
ceremonies connected therewith lo the position of independent sacral acts of 
great formality and dignity. These daksinds are designated by Kausika as 









ills, and is partly in close touch with the frog-hymn, RV. 7. 103, also a 
rain-charm 8 . Quite common are charms connected with cattle: 2.26; 3. 14-; 
4. 2« ; and 7. 75, to secure prosperity of cattle; 6. 59, a prayer to the plant 
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arundhati for the protection, . of cuttle. The' three sts. 4. 38. 5—7, designated, 
Kaus. 21. 11, as iarilpravada(i (sc. rcaJi), according to the scholiast ensure 
the prosperity of cattle: we have interpreted them more particularly as a 
prayer to secure the return of calves that have strayed to a distance 9 . Of 
special interest are 6. 70, a charm to secure the attachment of a cow to her 
calf; 6. 141, a prayer proitounced while marking the ears of cattle (cp. 12. 
4. 6)’°: and 4. 3, a very forceful shepherds, charm against wild beasts and 
robbers (tiger, man, wolf, and serpent). The time-honored love for racing 
gains expression in 6. 92, a charm to endow a horse with Beetness: the 
’ stanzas seem to have originated in connection with the iwi/n/^-ceremony 11 ; 
similarly perhaps 19. 25. Trading and travelling are closely allied: 3. 15 is 
a lively merchants prayer to ‘Indra the merchant’ for a safe journey and 
abundant gain; .6. 55; 7. 8; and 7. 55 are stanzas adapted as prayers for a 
safe journey; and the rather indefinable mixtum compositum 5. 6 seems to 
be an oracle to find out whether one will survive a journey <2 . On returning 
from a journey there is the prayer, 7. 60, to the house, to remove from it 
fear of the owner, and to make it prosperous W Of especial interest is ’ 

6. 128, the propitiation of the weather-prophet who predicts the weather for 
a person about to start on a journey (Kaus. 50. 15, 16): ‘When the stars 
made Sakadhuma (he. who predicts the weather from the smoke of burning 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather upon him: “This shall be his 
dominion”, they said’. Whether Sakadhuma is really originally the human 
weather-prophet or some mythical conception is not.to be made out with 
certainty "b The special danger-besetting both traveller and householder in 
India are serpents: 6.56 seems to be an exorcism of serpents from the prem¬ 
ises; whereas the so-called dig-yuJete (sc. suite), 3. 26 and 27, seem to have 
in mind the danger from serpents w-hen abroad, as they mention all directions 
of the.compass 15 . Especially noteworthy is 10.4, a long charm against serp¬ 
ents, invoking the white horse of Pedu, probably the horse of the sun 16 ; in 
practice an- insect that has come by the name of Paidva is substituted for 
the unattainable horse (Kaus. 32. 20 ft). The hymn 7. 9, mixed stanzas ad¬ 
dressed to Pusan 1 ?, makes up a charm for finding lost property; and there 
are finally three or four prayers for success in gambling at dice, 4. 38. 1—4; 
7.50; 7.109; and perhaps also 2. 2, addressed especially to Apsara (Apsaras) 
who otherwise also bears an unsavory reputation: the passion for gambling 
is quite as fierce as it is depicted in the classical complaint of the gambler 
who would reform, R.V. 10. 34. 

The remaining hymns of this class are more general in character, divisible 
into two classes: one designed to procure health, wealth, and prosperity; the 
other to ward off danger and calamity. Three’hymns, 1.15; 2.26; and 19.1, 
centre about the so-called samsrdvya havis, an oblation which secures the 
‘flowing together of all possible wealth 18 (see § 60, end); the hymns 4. t's ; 

7. f>9; 19. 9 —11 ace prayers for Sam ‘prosperity’; the prose formulas 4. 39, 
known as sai/ina/i ‘ 9 , are designed to bend the heavenly powers to one’s 
desire for all the good things of life; the st. 7. 24 is a prayer to the gods 
to engage personally in procuring prosperity; 1.31 is a prayer to the regions 
of space for health and prosperitv; 1. 32 and 6. 10 are cosmic stanzas or 
formulas similarly designed; 3. 16 '(RV. 7. 41) and 3. 20 (RV. 10. 141), ad¬ 
dressed to Agni, are morning prayers for prosperity; similar is the purpose of 
i'j. 53. The t/dumi/ara-Vcic furnishes an amulet to secure prosperity, 19.31. 
The members of the Vedic pantheon are called upon individually to furnish 
prosperity, the stanzas frequently coinciding with those of other texts, with 
the presumption in favor of their origin outside of the AV.: Indra in 19. 5 
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(RV. 7. 27. 3); Agni, in 7. 82 and 19. 3 ('Hi. 1. 2. 1. 21 ff.); Agni VaisvSnara 
in 6. 35. and 36 (AS. 8. 11. 4; SS. 10. 9. 17; SV. 2. 1058-607; Savitar in 

6 . 1 (AS. 8. 1. 1S), 7. 14 (SV. 1. 464 ff.), and 7. 15 (MS. 2. jo. 6); Ujas in 

19.12 (RV. 10. 172. 4, and 6. 17. 15); Sarasvati in 7.68 (MS: 4. 12. 67; 
Sarasvant in 7. 40 (TS. 3. 1. 11. 3); the divine eagle in 7.39 (RVwi. 164.52); 
Tarksya Aristanemi in 7. 85 (RV. 10. 178. 1); the devapalnyah. in 7.49 (RV. 

5. 46. 7, 8). Especially the personified phases of the moon, amaitasya , pau- 
ruamd.u, darsa (7. 79—81), and the female genii of these phases, Anumati 
(7.20), Sinlvfill (7.46), Kuhu (7.47), Raka (7.48)*°, are implored for wealth 
and, especially, offspring; the very late hymns 19. 7, 8 engage the favor of 

the constellations (naksaird) 7 ' ; finally the hymn 3.10 to Ekustaka, a personi¬ 

fied lunar day near the beginning of the year 22 , viewed as the wife, or 
epitomized equivalent of the year, is implored to make the year prosperous. 

The hymns designed to ward off calamity and danger exhibit many 
points of contact with the charms against witchcraft, as well as with the 
battle-charms, sorcery and war being conspicuous sources of danger. Of these 
the most notable are the group 4.23—29, known as the mrgdrdni, or mrgara- 
siiktani 2 T They were obviously compiled by the Atharvanist for purification 
and against misfortune: the refrain contains throughout the expression muc 
atuhasak ‘release from misfortune’. The hymns are a curious expansion of 
the so-called mrgdresti of the Yajus-texts 2 -*, to which they are unquestionably' 
secondary (see § 45). The first and the last stanzas of most of these hymns 
are derived from the Yajus; the intervening stanzas are padding. Only 4. 28 
does not seem to occur in the Yajus at all; the theme, prayer to Bhava and 
Sarva, marks it as Atharvanic by distinction (cp. 11. 2): these gods were not 
to be omitted from such an appeal to the pantheon. Note also the contents: 
krtyakrt and mulakrt in st. 6; kiniidin in st. 7. Very similar to the mrgarani , 
and having the same refrain, is n. 6, a prayer for deliverance from calamity, 
addressed to the pantheon: the clear and fairly complete list of divinities, 
very much on the plain of the Yajus-texts, imparts to the hymn its chief 
interest; cp. also 1. 26; 6. 3, 4, 7; 7. 112. The divinity to whom this class 
of prayers is addressed most frequently is Kudra (Siva-Agni), under the large 
variety of names of embodiments (murii) customary with that divinity 25 . In 
addition tff 4. 28 the long prayer 11. 2, to Bhava and Sarva, two of the 
embodiments of Rudra, is conspicuous for its intensity; cp. also 6.93 and 7.87. 
Other divinities and personifications are occasionally appealed to individually: 
Agni Samtapana in 6. 76; personified Death'by weapons wielded by Brahmans 
(dcva ), Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, etc. in 6. 13 22 ; Soma, the slayer of demons, in 6.7; 
Aditi, the universe, and therefore the universal protector, in 7. 6 (cp. 7. 7); 
Night, the protector against the robbers, wild animals, and demons that infest 
her, in the late hymns 19. 47—49 (cp. RV. 10. 127); and the shallow though 
characteristic personifications Visvajit, Trayamana, Kalyani, and Sarvavid in 
the prose-formulas 6.107. In the manner of the mrgdra-\ymxi%, which accent¬ 
uate the idea of release from calamity {muc amhasah ) *>, other hymns employ- 
other catch-words to gain similar results: the word abhaya ‘freedom from 
danger’ 28 is the keynote of 6.40; 19.14 and 15 (followed by similar trashy 
matter in 19. 17—19); the hymn 4. 33 (RV. 1. 97, et al.) with its refrain, 
apa nah sosucad ag/iam, the so-called apagha- hymn 29 , figures as a matter of 
course; the prose-formulas 5. io harp upon the word aimavarma ‘protection 
firm as stone', being exploited practically in that sense Kaus. 5. 14 50 . Finally 
there is to be mentioned the singular charm 1. 27 in which danger is warded 
off by an amulet made from the skin of a moulting serpent, the serpents in 
this condition symbolizing the powerless enemy. The amulet is homoeopathic, 






§ 58. Class 9). Charms in' expiation of sin and defilement 
(prayascittani). — The Hindu conceptions of sin are very complex. Not 
only is sin an individual, conscious act in violation of the laws of the gods 
and the universe, bvft it exists as an independent morbid substance or entity 
which may fasten itself upon man without his conscious participation, or at 
least without his choice or sanction. In this sense sin dr evil, cuas, papman, 
etc., assume the character of an almost physical deficiency or disease. Sin, 
too, is transferable from man to man, from father to son, yea from gods to 
men: the sin of the gods plays no mean part in endangering the peace of 
men': e. g. in 6. in. 3 mania is produced by sins of the gods. He who is 
seized by sin ( pspmagrlata ) is deprived of his strength by Indra and held 
captive in Varuna’s toils (TS. 2. 3. 13). Personal defects and mishaps, evil 
dreams, aspersion of one’s character, ominous and portentous occurrences in 
the sphere within which one lives, or in nature about one, and, a fortiori-, 
irregularities and mishaps in the course of religious ceremonies are conceived 
as closely allied, ajid confluent with sin and personal offences; they all re¬ 
quire expiation, correction, or cure: priyaScitti or prayasiitta a . Neither of 
these words occur in the RY., the former only once in AV. 14. 1. 30, but 
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of literature; the most notable compositions of this sort are the I3 tk book of 
the Kansika and the so-called Adbhuta-Brcihmana (SB. s) a . 

More than 40 hymns of the AV. are devoted to this class of subjects' 1 , 
quite a considerable part of them covering a single tract,-6. no—121. It 
is worthy of note that these hymns, with the exception of 6. ^4 and per¬ 
haps also >9. 59, do not expressly deal with prayascittas for defects in the 
sacrifice. The late Gopatha-Brahmana in whose view the fourth priest at a 
Vedic sacrifice, the so-called Brahman, must be an Atharvavedin, repeatedly 
assigns to him cx officio the correction of blunders in the ritual, the sanidhdna 
of what is virista'". Nevertheless /rayir/cf/Za-mantras that pertain directly to 
the events of the ritual, such as those of Vait. 12. 8, 9; GB. i. 2. 7, are pre¬ 
sented by these texts in sakalapatha, and do not occur in the Samhita, which 
in this as in all other respects touches but lightly upon the sphere of the 
r><7;r/<r-practices, although it does not fail entirely to take cognizance of them 
(see below § 60). That ritualistic prayascitta became later very prominent 
in theAtliarvan schools we may gather from the existence of the unpublished 
six /rayafriV/a-chapters of the Vaitana”. The largest number of these hymns 
address themselves in general terms to the expiation and consequent release 
from sin, frequently cataloguing a variety of misdemeanors, but not specifying 
what particular one it is that burdens the conscience; identical or similar 
stanzas frequently recur in the other Samhitas, most especially in TA. 2. 3—6. 
Thus 6. 45 (cp. RV. 10. 164) is in expiation of mental delinquency imanas- 
papd)\ 6. 26 is directed against pdpman, ‘evil’, personified as a ‘thousand¬ 
eyed immortal’; 6.115 against sin, this time called enas-, 6.119 and 120 are 
prayers to Agni Vaisvanara for remission of sins and ultimate paradise; 6.121 
aims at release from Varuija’s fetters of sin. Three of these hymns 6. 117— 
119 harp upon the word rna ‘debt’, carrying with it the notion of debts in¬ 
curred, but not paid; especially 6.118, addressed to the two Apsaras suggests 
gambling-debts. Another, 6. 116, exhibits a conscience afflicted by the sin of 
sorcery-practice, yady amam cakrur nik/tanantak' 2 . The jboundary-line between 
sin and misfortune ( nirrti) is evanescent: hymns like^o. 63 and 84 do not 
differ much in spirit and diction from the preceding. Similarly curses from 
the outside and sin are correlated in 7.65 and 112, and the rather obscure stanza 
7. 43, rubricated Kaus. 46. 1 in a practice to avert calumnious accusation, 
may also be of this sort. Also the general purificatory charms, 6. 19; 51; 
and 62 (above § 56, end), contain certain touches of expression which ally 
them to this sphere. Frequently, -on the other hand, the fault requiring 
prayascitta is stated more or less clearly: 6. 114 seems to be an expiatory 
formula to correct imperfections in the sacrifice (cp. 19. 59); 7. 106 is a 
prayer to Agni to forgive sins due to forgetfulness (in religious matters); 
19. 40 seems to be the prayascitta of one consecrated for the soma-sacrifice 
(1 iiksita) who has committed a disturbing fault (anger:; 7. 66 and 67 seem 
to be prayers for regaining one’s holy learning ( brdhmanam ), perhaps after 
it has been lost through some sin; 7. 102 is a prayascitta for urinating while 
standing erect, 'addressed to the offended deities (pr,6 -fjE/doo Tstpau.- 

pivoc opOoi 6iuysfv, Hes. Erga, v. 727); cp. 13. 1. 56. The obscure mixtuir, 
composition, 6. 49, is recited Kaus. 46. 14 by a Brahmacarin at the death of 
his teacher, whereas-ApS. 14. 29. 3 puts the first two stanzas in the mouth 
of a diksita who has fallen from grace (yadi diksiio ’vakiret )' 3 . That the 
receipt of gifts by the Brahmans is occasionally looked upon as an act re¬ 
quiring penance. (3. 29. 7, 8; 6. 71; 7. 57) has been -shown above (§ 56). 
Related with these last is 2. 35 (TS. 3. 2. 8. 3; MS. 2. 3. 8), an expiatory 
hymn recited to atone for the sin of depriving them that are justly 
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entitled to it of their share of food. Thus in TS. at the sattra, when all 
participants are entitled .to daksina, but do not receive it'«. See the 
stanza about the hcvaladin whose food is in vain {mogham annam, TB. 
2.-8. 8.3), or sinful (ag/ia, Manu 3.118). In Kaus. 38. 22 the hymn is 
recited by one who eats alone in company, in defence against the evil eye 
of those that.do not participate. The slaughter of cattle is constantly looked 
at askant by the Hindus; hence every bloody sacrifice is overlaid with the 
fiction that the proper execution of the animal can be performed without 
injury to it. and even with its. consent’s. The hymn 2. 34 is in the nature 
of an atonement for a sacrifice in which the victim is conceived as in reality 
ransome'd, from death, and following the sinless sacrificer to heaven' 6 . One of 
the greatest crimes of ancient India, .affecting both injurer and injured, is the 
precedence of the younger brother before the older on various solemn 
occasions in life, especially in the matter of marriage {fiari vid). Two hymns, 
6. ri2 and 113, atone for this sort of sin, which, like sundry others, is looked 
upon as having originated with the gods who 'wiped it off’ on their scape¬ 
goat, the god Trita, by whom it was in turn passed on to men 1 ' 1 . 
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hymn 8.9, addressed to Viraj, has also in mind Vac Viraj (9. 2-5); in startl¬ 
ing language st. 7 asserts the paradox, ‘they call Viraj (female) the father 
of Brahma’. She in turn acts as the creative principle, her two calves (sun 
and moon) came forth from the waters (st. 1). The following piece, 8. 10, 
recites in Brahmana-prose the curious migrations and metamorphoses of Viraj, 
posited as the first principle ( virai va irfam agra asif); the pervasive quality 
of Viraj (holy speech) culminates in the truly Atharvanic anti-climax at the 
end of the hymn, 30—33, which betrays tlie bathos and specious mysticism 
of both hymns (9 and 10): they are an intellectual exercise preparatory to 
counter-witchcraft; if one merely says, ‘in my mind do I repel sorcery’, he 
does (by that mere statement) repel it. The conception of prayer or holy 
knowledge as the spiritual light that Causes and reveals the world gradually 
roots itself Within more concrete individual facts and entities of the universe. 
Thus st. 7 of the above-mentioned hymn 4. 1, from its Atharvanic point of 
view, passes the brahma on to its typical priest, the Atharvan (Bphaspati), 
who henceforth takes the place, or is intimately associated with Brahma, 
Prajapati, and the creative principle: AV. 7. 2 11 . This is in reality the 
Atharvanic version of the change of brahma to brahma. But especially the 
dominant power of the visible.world, the sun, is blended so inextricably with 
the conception of the brahma, beginning with the famous gayatri-stanza, RV. 
3. 62. 10 * 2 , as to justify the statement that there is scarcely any theosophic 
hymn which does not'more or less distinctly, primarily or secondarily, have 
in mind the great heavenly body. 

Thus the hymn to Vena ‘the lovely’, 2. r, is founded upon the epithet 
vena , attributed to the sun, RV. 1. 83. '5, and more particularly to the Gan- 
dharva, the child of the sun (the rainbow?), RV. 10. 123 and 139. This 
A’ena appears as the first cause of things in AV. 2. r, but no longer simply 
as the sun, or the Gandharva, but as a seer of the divine revelation, i. e. as 
a personification of the brahma, the spiritual light that reveals the world * 3 . 
Less subtly, but defaced by all sorts of secondary, often grossly practical 
lucubrations, the red (‘ascending’) sun, Rohita, figures as creator and preserver 
of the world in the Rohita-book, AV. 13 (TB. 2. 5. 3. 1—S)Rohita, or 
any other solar or creative principle, measures and pervades time (AV. 13. 
2 ' 39 )>, dp. the familiar chain hr ahma-prajdpaii-sa?nvatsara in the Brahmanas 
(e..g. -SB. 1. 5. 1. 16; 11. 1. 6. 13). Hence in 19. 53 and 54 Kala ‘Time’, 
‘Father Time’ (53. 8), the first of the gods, creates heaven and earth and all 
they contain; even the otherwise primordial principles, iajias, jycsfham (the 
highest), brahma are fixed in time. A little to one side of this chain of 
developments, yet clearly within the sphere of conceptions that correlate the 
brahma with the sun, is . 11. 5; here a Brahman disciple ( brahmacarin ) in the 
full glory of his holy functions and monastic habits is treated as an incarnation 
of the brahma-, from him the brahma springs, and in his holy life (brahnmna'ni) 
the brahma is, glorified. Yet at the same time it is the shining brahma 
(brahma bhrajat, st. 24); or, the brahmacarin ‘that moves inciting both hemi¬ 
spheres of the world’ (st. 1), who ‘within the day passes from the eastern to 
the-northern sea’ (st. 6); cp. also sts. 11, 23, 26, and GB. 1. 2. r. Similarly 
RV. 10. r36 glorifies the sun as a solitary ascetic’ 5 . Underneath and along 
with the conception of the brahma there is always the more concrete and 
monotheistic personification of the personal creator, Prajapati ‘the lord of 
creatures’. This more direct and popular conception also allies itself familiarly 
with the solar divinities as the lusty creative principle of the world: hence 
the familiar identification in the Brahmanas of Prajapati with Savitar and 
Tvaslar. As a whole this propagative force is symbolized still more tangibly 
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as a bull, steer, or cow; the bestowal of such animals as daksind (sava) 
especially elicits this animal-symbolism; to such an extent is this true, that 
the victim is animal and pantheistic-monotheistic divinity at the Same time. 
Thus the bull, rsabha, in 9. 4 is assimilated in turn to the various celestial 
bulls, Rohita, Indra, Tvastar etc.; or 9.7, a pantheistic meditation in BrShmaija- 
prose, compares each limb or part of the bull senselessly with a divinity or 
cosmic force. The sava of a steer (anadvan, 4. 11) furnishes occasion with 
equal facility to make the steer the exponent of the same sublime conditions 
as the very much more abstract Skambha; cp. 4. 11. 1 with 10. 7.35 (see 
abovq). The gift of a goat, a/a (4. 14; 9. 5), finds in the divine Aja Ekapad 
a convenient peg to fasten theosophic disquisitions upon. And finally when 
occasion arises for the bestowal of the female vala (p. 87) it requires but 
little more sophistry and oddity to make her the wife of.Parjanya, the guardian 
of heaven and earth (12. 4. 4, 6). We have seen above that the purely 
ritualistic brahmaudana and especially its leavings ( ucchista ) also appear in 
the light of the universal pantheistic force: we may suspect this to be an 
extension of the treatment of the animal-raz'rrr. To the same sphere of con¬ 
ceptions, but more liturgic in tone, is 9. 6, in praise of the mystic merits of 
hospitality ( arghyd)', the details of its acts ar» compared with a sacrifice in 
which the host ( atithifati ) as sacrificer ( yajamana) virtually accomplishes a 
sacrifice, providing he understands the mystic purport of his own acts. 

In striking contrast with the vigorous though peculiar development of 
theosophic speculations in the AV. is its barrenness on the side of purely mytho¬ 
logical fancy. The RV. deals with the gods of nature as the theme of its 
poetry: theAtharvan cultivates the more homely genii like Aryaman, Anumati, 
etc., or substitutes demonology. .The character of the leading divinities of 
the RV., Agni, Indra, Surya, is scarcely developed at all, barring the un¬ 
doubtedly popular advance of that fusion of Agni with Rudra in the direction 
which finally produces the god Siva' 6 . The hymns and stanzas addressed to 
the mythological gods are in the main borrowed from outside sources; thus 
when we encounter the long Indra-hymn, 5. 2, it is in reality RV. 10. 120 
(employed as a battle-charm, Kaus. 15. 1), or the still longer hymn to Agni, 
8.3 (RV. 10. 87), is addressed to Agni in the character of Raksas-killer. Like 
a fresh breath of wind upon the sultry atmosphere of both demonology and 
theosophy comes the singular and exceptional hymn 12. 1, addressed to 
Goddess Earth. This is one of the most attractive compositions of the AV., 
rising at times to poetic conception of no mean merit, and comparatively free 
from the stock-artificialities of the Vedic poets. The relation of the real 
visible earth to man, animals, and plants preponderates wholesomely over the 
remoter mythological and mystic conceptions' 7 . Somewhat in the same vein, 
though decidedly inferior, is 9. 1, the so-called madhusukta , a hymn to the 
‘hbney-lash’ of the Asvins ( madfmkasa ). The mythic or realistic back-ground 
of the honey-lash may possibly be ‘the honey (the heavenly-water) that lashes’, 
or the lightning which whips tli^, clouds and produces rain. The hymn sym¬ 
bolizes prosperity in its widest aspect (varcasya) ,s . The cosmic hymn 1.32, 
dealing in praise of the physical atmosphere iantariksa ), also deserves mention 
in this connection. 
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than that exhibited by the ka/pa-works of the trayi, are represented by 6 . 47 
and 48. The first of these is not mentioned in Kaus. at all, bat appears 
altogether suitably in connection with the three savanas, Vait. at. 7. These 
stanzas, probably not original with the AV., can hardly have been absorbed 
in the redaction except for the reason that they were at that time in vogue 
at the three savanas, as practiced by adherents of the AV. The second of 
these hymns (6. 4.8) consists of Vajus-formulas differing more or less from the 
corresponding formulas of the Srauta-texts<; it is quoted in Kaus. 56. 4; 59. 
26, 27 Under circumstances that betray unmistakably its secondary employment. 
Here also by the very force of their contents it seems unlikely that they 
owe their Atharvanic qomposilion to anything else than the savanas. The 
Vait. employs them accordingly, 17. 10; 21. 7, and that too in the order of 
the three sts. demanded by their context and the parcel formulas: in this 
instance the ritualistic tradition surpasses that of the Samhita, either reaching 
behind it, or correcting it by superior information- 5 . Again, the loosely attached 
st. 7. 76, 6 (RV. 6. 47. 6), addressed to Indra at the madhyamdina-savana, is 
not mentioned in Kaus., whereas it appears in a proper place, Vait. 16. 14. 
Add to this the familiarity with the savanas betrayed by incidental allusions, 
such as in 9. 1. n—13 (cp. also 7. 72. 3), or the elaborate invitations to 
Indra to partake of soma, 2. 5; 6 (cp. also 7. 58 and 117), and it is not 
too much to say that the Atharvans knew and practised soma-rites prior to 
the redaction of the Samhita. Whether this was carried on in the spirit and 
with the equipment of the Vedic schools of the trayi, or in some more 
elementary form that did, above all, not require a variety of priests, can 
hardly be discerned 6 The same kind of enquiry is suggested by the two 
(f/rf-hymns, 5. 12 (RV. 10. no, etal.), and 5.27 (VS. 27. nff.; MS. 2. 12. 6; 
TS. 4.1. 8). The Vait., 10. n ff., exhibits thein in accordance with the original 
intention of <^r;-hymns at the pasubandha, a Srauta-performance: Kaus. 45.8 
at the sacrifice of the vasa as daksina. (cp. AV. 10. 10; 12. 4), a kind of 
practice which the AV. at any rate has elaborated independently of'Srauta- 
types as a sacrifice with one priest and one fire. It is impossible to judge 
from this whether the pasubandha represents the original Atharvanic intention 
of these hymns, or whether the Vait. has merely revamped them according 
to other Srauta-models. Similar questions may be asked in connection with 
a considerable list of ritualistic hymns: the hymn 2. 6 (VS. 27. iff; MS. 2. 
12. s; TS. 4. 1. 7) is employed Vait. 28. 4, 10 in accordance with its original 
intention, at the agnicayana, whereas Kaus. 59. 15; 102.4 presents it under 
obviously secondary aspects (cp. also 7. 62; 63; and 78); the hymn 7. 73 is 
a prayer to the Asvins while offering hot milk (cp. the gharma- hymn from 
the AVP. in Vait. 14.1); the hymn 7.97 consists of Yajus-stanzas and formulas 
(VS. 8. 15ff.; MS. 1. 3. 38; TS. 1. 4. 44), addressed to Agni, Indra, and other 
gods. Of marked ritualistic character are further 7.27, a stanza to Ida (Vait. 
3. 15; cp. SB. 1. 8. 1. 7ff.): 7. 28, addressed to certain sacrificial instruments 
(Vait. 4. 12; 13. 2; cp. TS.3.2.4.1); 7.30, a'st. pronounced while annointing: 
7.98, while annointing the barhis; 7.99 while preparing the vedi (cp. TB- 3- 7- 
6. 1); 7,- 33 "'Me sprinkling (TA. 2. 18.1); 7. 71, paryagnikarana (RV. 10. 87. 
22, et al); 7.74.4, to Agni, lord of vow's; 6.10, prayer to. the cosmic triad 7 ; 
7.89, sts. to the waters and Yajus-formulas to the fagots (repeated in almost all 
Vedic collections) 3 . Cp. also such hymns as 7.25; 26; 29, and many others, 
especially in books 6 and 7, that are addressed to members of the pantheon, 
regarding which it is impossible to say whether their originally ritualistic 
function, or some secondary use ( paustika ) secured them a place in the 
Samhita. The same doubt is suggested by the numerous hymns to the waters. 
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1. 4—6; 33; 6. 23; 7. 89; 16. 1; 19. 2; 69; and especially the long composite 
rigmarole, 10.5. Cp. the apam sdktani, Kausika, Index B, p. 383; the salilani, 
ib. 385; and the ga/ia , Kaus. 41. 14. 

A special ritualistic flavor attaches to a considerable number of hymns ■ 
of varying import all of which state distinctly that they are. accompanied by 
an oblation, or havis. This havis is preceded by an adjective or noun which 
expresses tersely the purpose of the hymn. Thus 1. 15; 2. 26; and 19. 1 
are accompanied by +samsravya havis ‘that causes the flowing together of 
wealth’; 6.39 by yas'o havis ‘that confers glory’; 6.40 by saptarfmatn havis 
‘oblation to the Seven RishiS’ (that frees from danger)’; 6. 64 by samana 
havis ‘that makes harmonious’; 6.65 (and 66) by nairhasta havis ‘that makes 
(the enemy) handless’; 6.75 by nairbadhya havis ‘that suppresses (the enemy); 
6. 7S by b/mta haviMXXizX produces power’; 6. 80 by suno divyasya mahas 
havis ‘that contains TOe majesty of the heavenly dog’; 6.87 (and 88); 7.94 
by dhruva havis ‘that makes stable’; cp. also the less clearly defined havis 
in 1. 31; 6.41;. 7. 70; 77; the guhya ghrta in 7. 29, and the pratrasa ajya in 
5. 21. 2. Once, in 1. 29. 1, the AV. substitutes characteristically abhuvarta 
mani for ab/uvarta havis , RV. 10. 174. 1. The RV. mentions such special 
havis in hymns of Atharvanic character: rathavahatia havis in 6.75.8; dhruva 
havis in 10. 173. 6 (AV. 7. 94). Ludwig, who first invited. attention to this 
feature and its peculiar development in the AV.9, fitly describes it as a ‘teil- 
cierimonie’ for a special purpose: it may be defined further by describing it 
as the hymnal correspondent of the hamyd istayah .of the Srauta-literature. 
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sacrificial fires, winter and summer, upon which the life of nature is founded 
The remaining sts. of this hymn are even more extraneous. The second 
hymn is addressed to the sun in his more general aspects; only sts. 25—26 
and 39—41 deal directly with Rohita. The third hymn presents Rohita as 
the avenger of the oppressors of Brahmans; the fourth hymn, partly prose, 
engages in praise of the god in hackneyed terms. 

Book t4 contains the wedding-stanzas of the Atharvansh They coincide 
largely, though by no means entirely, with the suryd-sSkta, RV. 10.85. Other 
stanzas of the RV., notably 10.40. ioff., and scatteringly still others, reappear; 
yet a considerable number are not found in the RV. In the Grhya-sutras 
most of these stanzas recur with many variants. The chronology and inter¬ 
relation of the wedding-stanzas in all these texts is a subject for special 
investigation: none of the existing collections of thesfpstanzas present them 
in anything like their primary aspect. ^ 

Book 15 in Brahmana-prose is devoted to the mystic exaltation of the 
vratya In the list of theosophic subjects which the Ctilika Up. n ascribes 
to the AV. the vratya figures between the Brahmacarin (AV. n. 5) and 
Skambha (AV.10.7,8) 6 . There can'be no doubt that the theme is in reality 
Brahma, but section 5 which introduces the murtis of Rudra shows it to be 
under Sivaitic influence. The vratya (vratina) seems to be a kind of a 
Brahmacarin, or at any rate one who has entered the Brahmanical community 
after having been converted from an Aryan, but non-Brahmanical tribe. 
This is the theme of the so-called vratyastomah , described especially in the 
Srauta-books of the SV. (PB. 17. 1; LS. 8. 6)?; these rites make it possible 
for an unholy, half-savage, community {na hi brahmacaryam caranli na krsim 
na vanijyam , PB. 17. 1. 2) to become Brahmans. The connection between 
the vratya- book and the vratyastoma is not to be questioned: in 15. 2 the 
statement that ‘faith has become his paramour, holy words ( mantra ) his 
Magadha (outcaste associate)’ clearly refers to the conversion of the vratya-, 
the occurrence of such words as nsnisa, pratoda, and vipalha in AV. 15. 2, 
as well as in PB. 17.1. 14, clinches the connection still further 6 . The vratya, 
having become holy through his acquired brahmacaryam is emphatically the 
representative of brahma-, like the Brahmacarin (11.5) he is apotheosized. 
The mention of a large number of Samans in the book seems to point 
to some sort of a connection with the schools of the Sama-Veda. The 
contents are too abstruse and too absurd for analysis. The book is wanting 
in AVP. 

The sixteenth book contains two distinct parts not related in any way. 
AV. 19. 23. 26 seems to refer to them in the expression prajapalyabhyam 
svaha. The first four pieces (first anuvaka) consist of prose-formulas, running 
into metre occasionally (4. 2); they are designated, Ath. Paris. 10, as abhisc- 
kamantrah. They clearly consist of ritualistic formulas dealing to some extent 
with the praise of the waters 9 . Their purpose however, is not quite clear, 
even in the light of Kausika’s employment of them. Section 2 recurs ApS. 
6. 20. 2 with interesting variations. The rest of the book, 5—9 (second 
anuvaka) is an elaborate conjuration against nightmare which is driven out 
from one’s self and imposed upon enemies. Why these two sections have 
been gathered up in a separate book does not appear. 

Nor is it possible to point out the reason why the single hymn, book 17, 
should have reached the distinction of a separate book for itself. The hymn, 
known as the visdsahi (AV. 19. 23. 27), is one of the most prominent of 
the dyusydni (class 2) and figures especially in the rites connected with the ■ 
life of the young Arya™. Kesava to Kaus. 42. 12 ff., and Ath. Paddh, to 
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Klaus. 57. 32 mention a visasahi-vraia 11 from the same sphere of practices; 
doubtless this hymn figured prominently in it. 

■ Book 18 in four hymns (each an anuvaka) contains the funeral-stanzas, 
being pretty certainly a later version of the corresponding materials in RV. X. 
This is evident especially from the incorporation into the AV. of RV. X. 
10—12; sts. 1—39 of AV. 18. 1 contain these three hymns in the same 
.order as the RV., omitting only six stanzas. The reappearance ofRV. 10.10 
in. the AV. is natural, because the hymn contains the famous dialogue between 
Yama and YamI, whereas RV. 10. n and 12 which have no direct relation 
to Yama or the funeral-practices, are incorporated in the AV. in deference 
to the redaction of the RV. All 39 sts. are ignored by Kausika. The 
remaining sts. of hymn 1 and the whole of hymn 2 repeat in totally changed 
order sts. from RV. 14—17, introducing occasionally other RV. sts., or 

such as do not appear in RV. at all. Of the 73 sts. of the third hymn only 
32 are found in.RV.; the rest are peculiar to the AV. and theYajus (TA. 6). 
Still more original is hymn 4: only 12 of its 89 sts. are recruited from various 
books of the RV., and only 7 others coincide with the funeral stanzas of 
TA. 6' 2 . The Atharvan version of this subject is to some extent original, 
and is not in complete accord with the practices of Kausika which in turn 
present many individual traits elsewhere unknown. A single original funeral 
stanza, 7. 21, is stranded outside of the main collection, being seemingly 
employed, Kails. 86. 16, in a connection which does not bear upon its con¬ 
tents. Very valuable side-lights upon the funeral-practices are afforded by 
numerous Atharvan conjurations which allude to details freer-and more con¬ 
vincing than many that are codified either in the funeral-stanzas or in the Sutras; 
thus the practices of mourning-women which are alluded to in many passages' 3 . 
For other suggestions of this kind see SBE.XLII, Index, under‘funeral practices'. 
Alberuni, India (Sachaus translation), vol. I, p. 129, remarks that the AV. 
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its Atharvan version with the usual variations has occurred previously, 2, 33. 
Compare similarly AV. 5. 2 with RV. 10. 120 = AV. 20. 107. 4—12. The 
book is known as the sastralulmfa, being largely rubricated in Vait., beginning 
with 19. 6 (in the course of the agnistoma), and extending through to the 
end of that text. It was compiled for use of the Brahman-priest, or more 
particularly his Atharvanic assistent, the Brahmaijacchair sin, at the iaslras and 
stoiras of the soma-sacrifices 3 , at a time when the Atharvans had adopted 
systematic and extensive Srauta-rites in imitation of the other Vedic schools; 
its ritualistic character may be observed especially in connection with the 
Imnlapa- hymns which are preceded and followed by the RV, hymns in the 
order in which they are called for by the ritual as described in the Brahmanas 
and Sutras 4 . The AV. Pratisakhya does not take it into account (any more 
than book 19) 5 ; it would seem therefore that these^Jjooks did not at that 
time form part of the SaunakTya-Samhita, although, of course, this may be 
due to conscious neglect, induced on the one hand by the exceeding corruption 
of the Atharvanic parts of these books; on the other by the knowledge that 
the Rig-A 3 edic parts of book 20 belong to another sakha, were therefore not 
pratisakhya. Of the Atharvanic materials hymn 2 consists of Yajus-formulas 
recited in connection with the rtu-grahas at the agnistoma, Vait. 19. 23 s ; the 
three Indra-stanzas 34. 12, 16, 17 are original; hymns 48 and 49 are not even 
rubricated inVait. All these are from AVP. The single st. 107.13 = 13.2.34 
is a later modification of 13. 2. 35 (= RV. 1. 115. 1, et al.). The kuntdpa- 



which assigns the name to the first two hymns, and employs,the designations 
aitasapralapa , etc. for the following hymns (32. 20 ff.). In SS. ,12. 13. 7 (cp. 
12, 6. 13) the term kuntapa seems to be restricted to a part of the collection, 
as given in that Sutra (12. 14—16 = AV. 20.. 127. 1—6, 11 — 13; 128. 12, 
tji *5; 135. 13, 11, 12)- Hut inasmuch as all parts of the collection, including- 
those just mentioned, have specific names in addition to the generic kuntapa 
(see below), the latter word may after all have been used by Sankhayana 
(as also by Vait.) at the beginning of his presentation of the kuntapa-xsaXendSs, 
as a name for the - whole to the neglect of the specific names ( narasamsya/j , 
raibhyah, etc.) 3 , until he arrived (12. 17) at th e pariksityah. This view is 
born out by KB. 30. 5. Similarly AS. 8. 3. 7 the word kuntapa is used by¬ 
way of introduction to these materials, none of the subsidiary designations 
appearing until tile bhutechadaif- stanzas (AV. 20. 135. 11 fif.) are reached, sutra- 
27. Again, GB. 2. 6. 12 begins with, atha kuntapam samsati, neglecting the 
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subsidiary name narasamsyah for the opening passage, idam jana upa sruta 
(AV. 20. 127. 1—3), but introducing the; following subdivisions with their 
proper designations, .atha raiihih samsati , vyacasva etc. (AV. 20. 127. 4—6). 
On the whole it seems quite dear that the name kuntapa is understood to 
belong to the whole collection which varies somewhat in extent and arrangement 
in each of the texts that employ it, but that the name was sometimes em¬ 
ployed for one or two of the initial hymns; in the latter case the specific 
designations of the opening hymns were more or less suppressed, although 
they were probably well known in eacli of the schools. 

In addition, to AV. only SS. gives the /feHlayta-materials in full: the other 
texts (AB. GB. AS. Vait.) give only the pratlkas, with an occasional stanza in full; 
the KB. does not even cite the pratlkas but mentions the subdivisions under 
theft specific designations ( narasamsyah , etc.). The kuntapa- texts in the SS. 
(12. 14 if.) read like an extract from the AV. in an arrangement markedly 
different; this version also Underlies the 'statements of KB. 30.,5 ft'. 4 , being 
therefore the traditional material in vogue in the school of the Sankhayanas 
or KausTtakins. All the stanzas, riddles, and answers of the SS. appear also 
in the much larger collection of the A.V., excepting the bracketed st. 7 in 
SS. 12. 21. 1, which occurs on the margin of some mss.,, being omitted by 
others altogether 5 . In many cases the readings of the SS. mss. agree with 
those at the basis of the vulgata: Hillebrandt has frequently adopted 
the corrections proposed by the editors of the vulgata 6 . The remaining texts, 
AB. GB. AS. Vait., presuppose a version nearly if not quite identical with the 
AV.: the few differences are almost entirely in the nature of variant readings 
whose substantiality however is often rendered suspicious by the exceeding 
corruption of the text of the kuntapa'!■ In some respects the, AS. handles 
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V. AV. 20. 128. 1 — 5 — SS. 12. 20. 1. 1—5. The pratika inGB.2.6.12. 
The GB., AB. 6 . 32. 79 If., KB. 30.7, SS., and the comms. designate them as 
didam k/p/aya/t, ‘arrangement of the directions of space, orientation’. The 
paragraph consists of didactic stanzas (riiti), in which certain kinds of conduct 
are correlated with the five directions of space, prak , adharak, udak, apak , 
and, apparently, urdhvain as the fifth, implied in the words, divam iva ga- 
ivaya, in st. 5. .Proper conduct seems to be associated in 1, 3, 5 with prak, 
ndak, and iird/waur, improper conduct in 2,4 with adharSk , and apak. The 
possible pejorative sense of the last two in contrast to the good sense of the 
other three seems to be the,main point of these wise saws, but the untrust- 
rvorthiness of the text (cp. SS.} renders this entire construction problematic. 
St. x: ‘The man of good house, of rich establishment, who presses fthe soma) 
and brings sacrifices, as well as yonder sun, the illustrious gods fixed as 
east” 1 . The opposite kind of a man (a stingy one) is correlated in st. 4 
with ‘west’ ( apak ). 

VI. AV. 20. 128. 6—11 = SS. I2.,2i. 2. 1 — 6. The pratika in GB.2.6.12. 
The GB., AB.. 6. 32. 23 ff., IvB. 30. .7, SS., and the comms. designate them as 
janakalpah, ‘containing the classification of folk’, or the like. The subject is 
didactic and related to the preceding: desirable and undesirable folks are 
compared in classes. E. g. sts. 8, 9: ‘A lake without watering-place, a rich 
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curious refrain, addressed apparently to an (innocent) girl who is thus instructed 
in these jeux d’esprit. In the sastra the riddles seem to be chanted by the. 
Hotar, the answers figuring as pratigaras in the mouth of the Adhvaryu who 
addresses the Hotar as jaritar. These riddles are either obscene or naive 
folk productions. Of the latter sort are 3 and 4: ‘By drawing two little ears 
to oneself they are gotten out in the middle (: what is it?)’. Answer: ‘The 
tying of a knot in a rope’. ‘In what lies stretched out there is hidden that 
which stands (: what is it?)’. Answer: ‘The foot in the shoe’. 

X. AV. 20. 134 — SS. 12. 23. 1, where only four of .these riddles are 

given (1—3, 6 of AV.’ 6 ): the answers in SS. 12. 23. 3. AS. S. 3. 20 has the 
pratika of die hymn: the answers to the same four as appear in SS. are 
given as pratigaras in 8. 3. 21. Vait. 32, 22 has the pratika: the answers to 
all six in the order 1—3, 6, 5, 4 in 32. 25. The pratika also in GB. 2. 6. 13. 
The GB., AB. 6. 33. 18 ff. (omitted in KB. 30. 7), and the corains, designate 
them as djijnbsenybh ‘puzzles’. They are riddles derived from the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. Riddle 4: ‘Well, here it is, east, west, north, and 
south; as soon as you touch it it melts (or vanishes: what is'it?)’. Answer: 
‘A drop’. . 

XI. AV. 20. 135,1—3 = SS. 12. 23. 2 with the answers ( pratigaras) 
in 3. The pratika, AS. 8. 3. 22: the answers in 23; the pratika, Vait. 32.23: 
the answers,in 25; the pratika also, GB. 2. 6. 13. The GB., AB. 6. 33. 19, 
KB. 30. 7, SS., and the comms. designate them as pratiradha ‘hindrance, 
handicap’. They are three riddles from the animal and. vegetable kingdoms, 
typifying the actions of quick arrival, swift disappearance, and firm standing. 
Riddle 1: ‘Bounce, he has come (: what is it?). Answer: ‘The dog’. 2. ‘Whist, 
it is gone (: what is it?)’. Answer: ‘The fall of the leaf’. 3. ‘Bang, it has 
trodden (: what is it?)’. ■ Answer: ‘The hoof of an ox’. 

XII. AV. 20. 135. 4, 5 = SS. 12. 23. 4, S . ■ The pratika, AS. 8. 3. 23: 
til ft pratigaras in 24. The pratika, Vait.. 32. 26: the pratigaras in 27. The 
pratika also, GB. 2. 6. 13. The GB., AB. 6i 33. 20, KB. 30. 7, and the comms. 
designate it as ativdda ‘outtalking’. Seems also to be a riddle or two with 
obscene answers (cp. AV. 20. 136, ,4, et al.). 

XIII. AV. 20. 135. 6—10 = SS. 12. 19. 1—s = AB. 6. 35. 5 ff. = GB. 
2. 6. 14 17 . The pratika, AS. 8. 3. 25' ,s ; Vait. 32. 28. The.AB., GB. designate 
it as devamthn; the.SS., KB. 30. 6 , as adilyangirasyah ' 9 . The subject seems 
to be an interesting akhyana, indicated fragmentarily in the stanzas, but fitting 
well in to the story as told in the Bralnnanas. According to this the Angiras, 
ordinarily inferior and hostile to the Adityas”", once helped them at a soma- 
sacrifice. For this the Adityas gave to the Angiras the white horse of the 
sun as sacrificial reward. The devatutha is therefore a heavenly ddnaslitti. 

XIV. AV. 20. 135. ji— 13 = SS. 12. 16. 1. 3—5 in changed order (st. 
13 of AV. also. AG. 2. 9. 4). The pratika, GB, 2. 6. 14; AS. 8. 3. 27; VJit. 
32. 30. The GB., AB. 6, 36. 1 ff., KB. 30. 5, and the comms. designate them 
as bhvtahada!) (AB., asurdijdm b/n'ttam chadayiiva ). The passage is in praise 
of Jndra. 

XV. AV. 20. 136 — SS. 12. 24. 2 (sts. 4, ), 2, it, 10, 9, 6, 15 of AV,, 
to which are added AV. 20. 137, 2 and 1). The pratika, GB. 2. 6. 15; AS. 
8. 3. 28; Vait. 32. I. The GB., AB. 6. 36. 4 ff., KB. 30. 5, SS., and .the 
comms. designate them as dhanasydit (10 in number according to AB.. SS.: 
cp. schol. AS. 8. 3. 31). Sts. 1 and 4 occur also' VS. 23. 28, 29; 1,S. 9. 10. 
5, 6, in the course of tile asvamcdha , and the theme of the <i \hanmydh , 
‘lechery’ (d/mnasydd vai rctah sicyate , All. 6. 36. 5), is an even more out¬ 
spoken variety of aslUabhdsanam than that familiar at the asvaundba-'. In 
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ossification of the ritual, even the most trivial' moments marched past in the 
procession of the sacrifice, misunderstood and suspected, but now as sacred 
and ineradicable as the most thoughtful prayer to the gods. 

i Roth, Abhandhmg, p. 7, 21, 32; AV. in Kaschmir, p. 6, 8 , 23; Haug, Aita- 
reya-BrShmana, Translation, p. 430, note; WI.. 2 , p. 162, note. The kuntdpasukidni 
.are;wanting in the AVIV and are the only hymns of_ which a pada-version does 

trimsadream fAB. 6. 32^1); kimtapamiviakam trim sadr cam sukiam (AB. 6. 33. l). — 


- ...y *at ^S. J 

samsyak, etc., as is also f 
the ku/itafa. — « The ordc 
KB. 30. 5, is precisely tin 

Abhatidlung, p. 7. — 7 Thus AB. 6. 35. 15 ff! 


•which appears AV. 20. 135.9c; GB. 2 
• so-called ffftHMfo-stanza, AV. 20. 13; 
32.26, are given in the forms, patm 
S. 3. 24; fataly'uit drsynle, Vait. 32. 

20. 135. 5.— s Cp.* Zimmer, p. 129 
p. 131; Oldenberg, DLZ, 1897, 
but it is alluded to AS. 8. 3. 8 
vpa vo vara e/iamasi!). Stanza 12 
17. i; SMB. 1. 3. 13; GG. 2. 4. 

1. 8. 10; HG. 1. 22. 9. ~ PiSCHEL, 
x$. —12 According to AS. and Sav. to 
consists of 70 pfidas, sal-Jiantare. AS. 
(doubtless = SS. 12. 3. iS. 1 — 


-hicli defines them explicitly as subdivisions of 
'Sl y raibhu karavyq, h/dragatha, bkntechadak, etc., 
rcwMJ-version, SS. 12. I4.fr. — 5 See Hm.E- 
■ol. Ill, p.165 .— 6 See ibid. I, p.259; cp. Roth, 


; SS. 12.23.4,;, GB.2. 6. 13; aA 8'. 3. 23; Vait. 
vapsyamaua, SS. 12. 23. 5; palm y/yafsyaU, AS. 

9. —9 Possibly only a human king: Zimmer, 

1 12 (the commentary quotes it corruptly as, 
common: AB. S. II. 5; I.S. 3. 3. 2; Ap§. 9. 
ApMB. 1. 9- 1 (ApG. 2. 6. 10); cp. also PG. 
■ xt . j , fi-.j ^2 0 2j Bloomfield, JAOS. XIX. 

I this passage (the aiiasapralapa) 
reports as an alternative iS padas 
first 9 (doubtless = SS. ~ 


:h’ aitasapralspas of different e: 


i — 9 ). The AB. 6. 33. 6 is also acquainted w 
cp. the schol. ibid. — *3 KB. 30. 5; SS. 12. 

prnvalha in the course of the asvamedha, AS. 10/5. 7; SS. U 

the vulgata seem to have formed part of hymn 135: see the note in the edition. 
— V These stanzas occur also JB. 2. ii6ff. — ’8 AS. estimates the passage as 
consisting of 17 padas which corresponds with the subdivision of the devamfka, as 
given in Aufrecht’s edition of the AB. - 19 So I would emend the unintelligible 
expression aditya aiigirasya {evd/ia) in h]ILLEBRANDT's edition, SS. 12. 19. 5. — 

20 See Weber, IS. I. 176, 292; IStr. II. 470; III. 80; SPAW. 1891, p. 811 IT. ~ 

21 Cp. Weber, IS. IX. 307; Geldner, Ved. Stud. I. 280. — See Hillebrandt, 
‘ Ritual-Litteratur, p. 148, 155. — 2 3 See Weber, Rajasiiya, APAW., 1S93, p. 4 , 67 

of the reprint; JJillebrandt, Festgruss an Otto von Bohllingk, p. 40 ff.; Ritual- 
Litteratur, p. I49 ff..— 24 Cp. Brhaddevata 3. 154, where ddnasluli and tiarahmsi arc 
correlated. Both narasamu and gathd as early as RV. 10. 85. 6, et al. Elsewhere, 
e. g. TS. 7‘ 5 - u. 2; SB. 1J. 5. 6. 8; PB.-10. 6. 6; AG. 3. 3. 1 ff; Yajhav. 1 . 45 ; 
cp. SEE. XLTI, p. 688-9. — 2 S Weber, Episches etc., ibid. p. 771 (5 of the re- 
printX —*5 Weber, ibid. p. 772 ff, 776 ff (p. 6, 10 of the reprint). — 27 Cp. Olden- 
berg, Religion des Veda, p. 24S, 475 - 




PART IV. THE GOPATHA-BRAHMANA. 


A. RELATION OF THE TEXT TO THE ATHARVA-VEDA 
AND ITS POSITION IN VEDIC LITERATURE. 

§ 64. General remarks’.—The GB. like the Vaitana-Sutrn does not 
favor us with a report of the name of its author or authors. It is divided 
into two parts, the purva-hrahmanu in five prapathakns, and the uitara- 
brahmana in six prapdthaknV. The puna. shows considerable originality, 
especially when it is engaged in the glorification of the Afharvan and its 
priests; this is indeed its main purpose. Its materials are by no means all of 
the usual Brahrnana-rharacier; they broach frequently upon the domain of 
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Upanisad; indeed one passage, GB. i. 1. 16—30, is practically identical with 
the Pranou (Pranova) Upanisad in ANQTjinn.-DupKRRoN’s Latin translation of 
Hie Persian Oupnekhat; anodier, GB. 1. 1.31-38, itself claims the title of 
Upanisad (1.1.38, end); see $Si8 and 68ff. Nor are they presented in accord 
with and in the order of the sacrifice ( yajnakrama) either in Vait. or any other 
Srauta-tcxt. The uttara, on the other hand, follows in the main the order of 
Vait. by compiling from various sources a fairly connected Brahmana to 
accompany the action of Vait. This is attended inevitably by Atharvanic 
adaptations, sporadic, hap-hazard, and imperfect, both as regards subject- 
matter and mantras: the scrappy character of the product is evident on the 
surface. In a general way the uttara in its relation to Vait. may be compared 
with the relation of the first nine books of SB. to the original nucleus of the 
A'S. (books 1— iS); the purva being comparable with (as it is to some extent 
dependent upon) the remaining five books of SET Both parts, however, are 
very late productions, one cannot say from how recent a century; both parts 
were composed after Vait., resting upon a most slender basis of ancient Athar¬ 
vanic tradition: the uttara, moreover, leaves the impression of a date still later 
Ilian the purva. . Thus the usual chronological relations in the redaction of 
Brahmana, Srauta-sutra, and Grhya-sutra are turned about in^he Atharvan: the 
ICausika (Grhya-sutra) was composed before the Vaitana (Srauta-sutra) 1 , the 
Vaitana before the GB., — the cone is inverted and balances upon a mere point 
of genuine Atharvanic tradition as far as both Vait. and GB. are concerned. 

§65. The Uttara-Brahmana.—The history of this production is well 
illustrated by its treatment of the cahirmasyani, or seasonal offerings, sections 
2. 1. 19—26 of GB. These are purloined with slight modifications from KB., 
being its fifth book in toto. The Vait. treats this subject in 8. 8—9. 27, and 
there are, of course, correspondences between it and GB., due to the sameness 
of the subject. Thus Vait. S. 8 is literally identical with the opening of GB. 
2. 1. 19. The GB. does not mention the mantras of Vait., except that it 
works in the two formulas, om svadha, and, astu svadha (Vait. 9. 11), in 
2. 1. 24. The adaptation is most superficial; at any rate there can be no 
question that this part of GB. was composed subsequently to both Vait. and 
KB. Even more characteristic is the treatment of the atiratra (soma-sacrifice), 
GB. 2. 5. 1—5. This is compiled from two sources, AB. 4. 5 and 6, and 
KB. 17. 7—9, baldly put down, one after another, without any attempt to 
harmonize. Thus the three faryayas (periods) of the atiratra are explained 
twice as typifying the successive expulsion of the Asuras from the three 
periods of the night, once in the, words of AB. 4. 5, the second time in the 
words of KB. 17. 8. Very striking, too, is GB. 2. 3. 11, illustrating in the 
course of the agnistoma the passage Vait. 21. 3. 4: the Brahmana is 
copied with slight alterations from KB. 11.4 and 5; the compiler is not even 
at pains to expunge the expression, iti ha smdha kausltakih, - which of itself 
betrays its origin. Indeed throughout the text the Athart-’avedin borrows the 
Rishis along with the passages in which they figure. Again, cases of un¬ 
disguised pilfering are the three kamyestayah , GB.2.1.13—15, which reproduce 
almost verbatim MS. 2. 1. 10, and the statement about the anvaharya , GB. 
2. 1. 6, taken from MS. 1. 4. 6 (p. 54, k 3 S'-)- These are specimen cases: the 
uttara exploits especially AB. and KB., but other Brahmapas, SB., TS., MS., 
and even PB., are mot exempt from depredation. 

Stated numerically, about 80 of the 123 sections of the uttara owe their 
materials either entirely or largely to older texts, as far as is known now. 
Doubtless future search will reveal still other instances of the dependence of 
GB., since there are at' present no regular channels for investigations of this 
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to one of those disquisitions on the defects of the sacrifice (common in the 
piirva) which can lie corrected only by the glorified Bhrgvangirovid. Cp. 
also certain touches in 2. 1. 17; 2. 6, 14, 15; 3. 9, etc. In addition the 
originality of the uttara consists in a certain freedom in transfusing the diction 
of the Brahmanas which it has borrowed; in assimilating some — though by 
no means all — of their sayings to Atharvanic conditions; and, above all, 
in changing in no small measure tire mantras cited in these Brahmanas to 
those in vogue with the Atharvans. Tlius in 2. r. 1, a passage borrowed 
from KB. 6. >3, the formula, idarn aham arvdvasoh, is changed to, idam aham 
arvagvasoh (Kaus. 3. 7; 137. 39); in the stomabhaga- legend, TS. 3. 5. 2. 1, 

the GB. 2. 3. 13 omits, tasmiul 7<asistko brahma kdryahi, because its ideal of 
a Brahman-priest is a Bhrgvangirovid. Other adaptations of this sort, at times 
quite clever, more often superficial and bungling, will appear in the analysis 
of the text that is to follow. 

§66. The Purva-Brahmaija. — The most conspicuous feature of the 
first part of the GB. is that it does not follow at all the order ( yajiiakrama ) 
of theVait., nor is its object in the main the illustration of the normal kinds 
of Srauta-sacrifices. It is, to begin with,_ also a large borrower, but the source 
drawm upon is almost exclusively the Satapatha-Brahmana (books n and 12). 
From the beginning of the fourth prapathaka through to 1. 5. 22 the text 
seems to be nothing but a secondary mouthing over of a considerable part of 
the 12 th book of SB. The subject is a mystic, theosophic treatment of the 
saitra of the year and other forms of the soma-sacrifice. Though there is 
some degree of independence on the part of GB., both in the wording, and 
in an occasional mantra, there can be in this part no question of independent 
Atharvan school-tradition; nor can the subject as treated by both texts be 
referred to a common earlier source. The GB. purloins the materials , of the 
SB. quite undisguisedly; occasionally only it infuses into them those special 
Atharvanic traits which that text affects: the praise of the fourth Veda, the 
mention of Atharvan, Angiras, Bhrgu, etc.; see, e. g., GB. 1.4. 24; 5. 10, 11, 
15, 19. The dependence in general of the VaiL upon the school of the 
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the Atharvan Brahmana. Every tetrad is a' veritable god-send to the author 
or authors. Whether it be the four-footed animal (i. 2. 24); four metres 
(often); the sacred syllable om, divided artificially into four moras (1. 1. 16); 
the cosmic tetrads, earth and fire; atmosphere and wind; heaven and sun; 
moon and waters (1. 1. 29, et ah); or psycho-physical tetrads like speech, 
breath, sight, and mind (1. 2. n; 3. 14): they are all pressed into service-to 
show the inherent need and primordiality of the catur-veda, as stated most 
formally 1. 1. 16. Occasionally, yet qijite familiarly (1. 2. 2t, 24; 5. 10; cf. 
also 1. 1. 7 and 1. 3. 3), the fourfold Veda is expanded into the Atharvanic 
pentad by dividing the AV. info two, santa = atharvan , and glwra — anginas 
(see p. 8). These two assume such reality in the mind of the author as to 
be furnished each with an independent vyahrti, om for the Atharvan, janat 
for,the Abgiras: between these two the vyahrtis of the trayi (bhd/i, bhtwa/j , 
svah) are placed for protection {gup) b . Very neat manipulations are carried on 
to this end,, as when GB. 1. 4. 24 substitutes catvdro vedali for catuspadah 
pasavah in SB. 12. 2. 2. 20, or when GB. .1. 5. 10 assumes the above-ment¬ 
ioned five Vedas for three in SB. 12. 3. 3. 2. That the GB. clearly associates 
the AV. and its functionaries with brahma in the sense of universal religion 
(sarvavidyd), and brahma in the sense of universal theologian ( sarvavid ) 
may be gathered from 1. 2. 18; 5. 11, 15, 19: see SEE. XLII, p. uiff.; 
above, § 33. 

Though the purva, in distinction from the uttara, impresses one with a 
certain elemental, energetic independence in style and subject-matter; though it 
does not borrow as much and as bare-facedly as the uttara; though it does 
not make it] its business to follow and illustrate any other Atharvan text; 
yet it is without question an exceedingly late production, and also presupposes 
Kaus. and Vait., as well as the Saunaklya-samhita in 20 books 7 . Nor are 
its materials at all from the same hand, as may be seen on comparing, e. g., 
the opening cosmogony, 1. 1. 1—15, with the second part, x. 1. 16—30, the 
so-called Pranava-Upanisad. Section 1. 2. 8 mentions the god Siva and is 
Pauranic. Section i.T. 28 mentions an evil divinity Dosapati, who figured 
as a Rishi at the . beginning of the dvapara- age, reminding us of Dusin, a 
name of the Buddhist devil Mara 8 . Sections 1. 1. 25—27 contain grammat¬ 
ical matters of an advanced type; 1. 1. 29 is in the nature of a Carana- 
vyuha, certainly very late. The proof that the purva came after Vait., just 
as Vait. is later than Kaus., can be stated definitely and technically. In 
Vait. 3. 10 two classes of plants, one Atharvanic (blessed, holy), the other 
Angirasic (terrible, sorcery-plants), are mentioned; the latter, unknown to 
Kaus., is catalogued in full; the former, having been stated, Kaus. S. 16, is 
merely alluded to with the words, cityadibhir aiharvambhih 7 GB. 1. 2. 1S, 
in its turn, having both Kaus. and Vait. behind it, is content to allude to 
both classes with the vague words atharvambhis cdhgirasTbhis ca\ they would 
be unintelligible tjut for their reference to the preceding texts. Again, 
as in the case of the uttara, the purva at times treats Vait. as its Sain- 
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anic legend clearly built upon Vait. 5. 10, and, more remotely, upon ICaus. 
8 and 9. 

Yet the pfirva is not devoid of a certain originality. The cosmogony, 
1. 1. 1 —15; the Pranava-Upanisad, 1. 1. 16—30; the Gayatrl-Upani$ad, 1. 1. 
31—38; the sections on the duties of the Brahmacarin (rubricating AV. ir. 5) 
in 1. 2. 1—9; the Brahmana of the ‘fire-fooled horse’ at the agnyddhana in 
1. 2. 1S—2i, with quite a number of original words at the end of 1. 2. 21; 
and other sections seem to represent a form of scholastic activity unknown 
elsewhere in this precise form. The list of subsidiary writings in 1. 2. 10 
(r. 2. 9 of the edition), though again late in character, does not occur else- 
where in this arrangement and extent 11 . A somewhat independent statement 
of the yajfiakrama is presented in 1. 5. 7. No Vedic text is wanting in 
independent mantras and formulas, or fails to introduce independent variants 
into such as are paralleled by other texts. In this regard the purva is much 
like other Brahmanas: 1. 1. 9 contains a mantra of Upanisad-character (Srestho 
ha vedas), repeated with variants by Sayaija in his introduction to the AV., 
p. 5, but otherwise unknown. In 1.1.39 the prattka, dpo garbham janayantih, 
seems to be a version (Paippalada?) of AV. 4. 2. 8. In 1. 2. 7 an expiatory 
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Uiis order? From the Aiigirasa-Veda comes the word jarnt Which ,is the 
ryahyti of that Veda? (8). 'J'his is followed by an especial panegyric of the 
Angirasah, illustrated by a mantra of independent character 10 . (9). Brahma 
next elaborates from the six directions five other Vedas and from these 
the vyahrhs : sarpaveda and vrdhat; pisficaveda and karat; asuraveda 
and -githat; itihSsaveda and mahai; purdnaveda and tad 11 (10). From the 
near and distant regions he extracts Jam, ‘the high syllable’, urdhvam 
aksaram, with allusion, doubtless, to the sdnta-veda (n). Brahma continues 
to create the moon, stars, plants and trees, and from ‘his minor breaths the 
many other gods’, winding up with the ‘threefold, seven-stringed sacrifice 
consisting of 21 forms’. The text illustrates the latter by citing a pada from 
the Paippalada-hymn given in full Vait. 10. 17, and by referring to the sloka- 
chapter, GB. 1. 5.25,(12). Brahma then institutes a sacrifice choosing certain 
divinities as special Srauta-priests 12 . Candramas the divinity of the AV. figures 
as Brahman-priest, the Atharvangirasah as a special variety of Brahmans, 
called goptdrah. Prajapati recommends that abundant fees be given to such 
priests lest there be injury to the rtvij, the sacrificer, and his offspring (13). 
Finally the functions of the Brahman-priest (and the. goptdraX) as curers 
(satndkana) of the fla«% of the sacrifice (virista) are defined(14,15 j. The 
entire cosmogony is original in that it establishes the Atharvan as the pivot 
about which the creative acts revolve, and in leading up dexterously to the 
presumably main object of a Brahmana of the AV.: the exaltation of the 
functions of the Brahman-priest who is, of course, understood to be an 
Atharvavedin. 



§ 68. First Prapathaka: 1. 1. 16—30. The Pranava-Upanisad, 
being a cosmogonic account deriving creation from the on.—In 
the Persian translation of fifty Upanisads, the so-called Oupnekhat, which was 
made in 1656 for the Sultan Mohammed Dara Shukoh in the city of Delhi, 
and which was afterwards (1801—2) translated by Anquetil Duperron into 
Latin, the Pranou figures as the 48 (l1 Upanisad of the collection 1 . Weber, 
after erroneously identifying the Pranou with the Prana and Pranagniholra 
Upanisads (IS. I. 249, 286), soon recognized its proper title to be Pranava 
(IS. II. 394, 396; III. 326), and presented an account of it, condensed from 
AnqueTii.’s Latin translation (IS. IX. 49 ff.). Manuscripts of an independent 
Pranava-Upanisad are reported in the catalogues 2 , but have not up to date 
come into the hands of students of the Upanisads. Thus Deussen in his 
recent' translation of the Upanisads (Sechzig Upanishad’s, p. 858 ff.) felt com¬ 
pelled to present (he Pranou in a German translation from Anquetil’s Perso- 
Latin version, without, as he thought, having access to the Sanskrit original. • 
Yet the Sanskrit text of the Pranava has unconsciously teen in the hands of 
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were here called samtapana. The subject-matter itself, and the reason for its 
presence here are far from clear. 

1. 2. 24—1. 3.5.-Preeminence of the.Atharvanic Brahman-priest.— 
The text returns to its pet theme, the Atharvanic Brahman (cp. Vait. 11. 2). 
An inane legend introduces the cosmic and liturgic tetrads (cp. 1. 2. r6), 
designed to shelter the fourth Veda, which figures in the series with atharv- 
a/igirati, brahmatva , dpal i, candramd!} . . . om ity atharvanam sttkram , janad 
ify angirasam (cp. r. 1. 20, and above,.p. S). 
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in front of the altar (yedi), therefore these (human) creatures are borfl first 
with hair on their heads, etc. (g). Op. Vait. 2 and 3. 

1. 3. 11 — x6. Mystic explanations of acts at the agnihotra.—In 
continuance of the preceding legend another llrahman, PracTnayogya by name, 
questions Uddiilaka Aruni as to the mystic meaning of the acts of the agni¬ 
hotra. The passage corresponds to SB. 11. 5. 3. 1—7', but the theme 
is handled independently and in close relation to the description Vait. 7, 
sharing with it some words elsewhere unknown 2 . This is followed (13,14I by 
prayascittas for accidents that may befall the three Srauta-fires, a theme foreign 
to the published text of Vait., but possibly dealt within its unpublished prayai- 
rzV/«-chaplersb SB. it. 5. 3. 8ff. has a closely parallel, yet independent 
treatment: the expiatory formulas differ in the two texts. The advantage of these 
expiations is illustrated in a chain of causation, introducing the familiar cosmic 
series of the four Vedas ( manas , candramds, apas for AV.; cp. 1. 2. 12, 16, 
etc.). Returning to the agnihotra, a legend is told concerning the family of 
Priyamedha Bharadvaja who thought themselves Veda-wise, ‘knew it all’, and 
did not consult any one skilled in the Vedas: they offered the agnihotra 
either once, twice, or thrice a day. They that offered it twice prospered 
most 4 (15). The next chapter contains a fanciful account of the nature and 
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abhiplava, normally of six days, in mystic, variations which enable ft to em¬ 
brace from live days to one. Next f2 =■- SB. 12.2.1.1—9) comes a phase of 
the sattra called gadhapratistM; and then three sections in which the sattra 
and its, parts are correlated with the cosmic man <purttsa) and his members 
(3 -= SB. 12. 1. 4. iff.; 4 - SB. 12, 2. 4. iff; s = SB. 12. 3. 2. 1 it). In 
^hese sections the GB. exhibits a good deal of independence; especially the 
two slokas in section 5 differ considerably from those in SB. 12. 3. 2. 6, 7: 
they occur nowhere else in the published literature. Then (6 ” SB. 12. 3. 
5. 12 —1 3 ) comes a statement of the identical grouping and numerical relation 
of the main events of the two sattra half-years on either side of the visuvat- 
day, which differs from those made in Vait. 31. 15; GB. 1. 5. 23. 

At this point (7) the text introduces a yajiiakrama stating the so-called 
haviryajna or isti, and the soma-sacrifices (. wmasamsthah ). It coincides with 
the order followed in the Vait. only up to the first of the soma-festivals, the 
agnistoma'. Nor does this yajnakrama, or that exhibited practically in Vait., 
coincide with that stated farther on, GB. 1.5. 23. The latter coincides almost 
perfectly with the classical yajnakrama , as reported on the authority of 
Gautama’s Dharmasutra 8. 19, 20 2 ; the present account is more or less 
independent of all other known statements. This yajnakrama is merely a 
stepping-stone to the glorification of the sahasradaksina- sacrifice (8). Prajapati 
performs all ceremonies in the order of the yajnakrama, obtaining only 
perishable results ( antam ), but when he follows up a sattra with the sahasra¬ 
daksina he obtains imperishable results. The two sections bear every mark 
of secondary construction in behalf of Vait. 34. 21. 

In renewed touch with SB,, section 9 of GB. = SB. 12. 3. 5. 3—11 
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s 76. Fifth Prapathaka: 1.5.23—25. Metrical treatis e on .the 
sacrifice. — The last three sections of the Purva-Brahmana lack a certain 
unity of structure, which makes it possible to imagine that they are not from 
the same hand. First (23) there is the ordinary yajfiakrama\ its. account of 
the haviryajna and somasamsthaJj (sutyaJj) coincides with Gaut. Dh. 8. 19, 20: 
the fiakayajna accord with the wording and order of Satj'avrata Samasramf 
in the Hindu Journal Ushah The apparent derivation here of the yajnakrama 
from schools of the SV. may lend significance to the presence in this section 
of slokas that are paralleled by the JaiminTya-Brahniana, also a Saman-text. 
The rest of the section consists of questions and answers ( brahmodya ) devoted 
to the time-divisions of the sacrificial year. One of the stanzas is identical 
with Vait. 31. 15. Another (p. 85, 1 . 17) occurs in a variant form in Jaim. 
Br. 2. 73 s ; yet another stanza, Jaim. Br. 2. 71 9 , exhibits a certain relationship 
with that beginning GB., p. 85, 1 . 13. The next section (24) contains a 
cosmogonic Atharvanic account of the origin of the sacrifice. Vaisvanara 
heated with tafias, desiring offspring, pours semen into Sraddha. From this 
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Anairusa-Veda. The statement about the pronVa-waier, Vait. 3. i, coincides 
with both GB. and Ki!., whereas that which concerns the paridhis (Vait. t. 

8, 13) does not appear in K1J., but seems to be original with GB. The next 
three sections (a—4) deal with the prdsitra-(:>o&, Vait. 3.7 ff. \ beginning with 
the /nwV/w-legend: Rudra being refused a share of the sacrifice cut off a 
portion of it, the prdsifra. This is given successively to Bhaga whom it 
makes blind; to Savilar whom it makes handless (and subsequently golden¬ 
handed); to Pusan whom it makes a toothless eater of gruel; to Idhma 
Angirasa who loses by it his head; to Varhi (Barhi) Angirasa whose body is 
disjointed by it; finally to Briiaspati Ahgirasa (the typical Brahman-priest; 
who recites mantras over it that render it harmless! Idhma Angirasa echoes 
the well-known legend of Dadhyanc Atharvana or Angirasa*. Neither Idhma 
nor Barhi are mentioned elsewhere, being clap-trap personifications; the three 
Ahgirasas who figure here indicate the working over of the legend into an 
Atharvanic mould. The last half of section 3 corresponds closely to KB. 

6 14- section 4 to TS. 2.6.9. Next, individual points of the darsapurmmasa 
are treated: the prohibition of the daksind, because the anvahdryayom&%<t 
is the ordained fee at these sacrifices* (5); the next section (6), a propos 
of the anvaharya, is borrowed almost literally from MS. 1.4.6 (p. 54, 1.3ff.;; 
then (7) the anvaharya is described as Prajapati’s share, the point being 
illustrated by the legend of the gods’ sacrifice to Prajapati, whereas the Asuras 
sacrificed into one another’s mouths 6 . The need of performing the darSa- 
fiiirnamdsa before entering upon the soma-sacrifice is urged m section 8; an 
expiatory act on the rise of the moon when the priest is about to cook for 
the evening-offering is the theme of section 9'; the mystic description of the 
pm-vd and uttard paurnamasi and amavdsyd is copied literally from Kaus. 

1. 29 30, and defined further in section 10. The rule that only one of the 
two full-moon and new-moon days shall be chosen (n) is copied almost 
verbatim, with shocking blunders on the part of the edited text, from TS. 

2. 5. 5. 2 ff. Finally (12) certain oblations to Agm-Visnu, and V 

and Sarasvant, preparatory to the darsapurnam 
witi ^ K 5m y es t ava h. — The next three sections (13— 1 5) deal 

with 'sacrifices the fulfilment of special wishes. The Vait has nothing to 

correspond; they are, indeed, an almost verbatim copy of MS 2. 1 10 . 
Section 16 is the Brfihmana of Vait. n. 1 (beginning of the agmsftma) m 

«,b,i ts 

gSbf.fti' tad not m* n 44,-tnciiSce in ttair lift W Shift he heme 

is treated out of order it was. perhaps conceived as , 

2 j 17—26. Agrayana; agmcayana; and caturmasj am. The 
offering of the first fruits of the season (17) begins with the usual legend .e\- 
nlainine the libations to Agni-Indra, the Visve Devali, and Soma*”; othenvise 
tt treatment corresponds closely to Vait. 8. 3-7. Judging from the mention, 
at the end, of the Atharvanic purastaddhoma and sa, < ,st ^i ah ^ (K * 

Vait 1 4 etc.) this seems to be a somewhat original Biahmana. In sect 
18 tlie text, apparently without reason, undertakes a salto mortale into t e 

with 5 the cdturmdsydni which m Vait. 8 

yam. The remaining sections of this prapafhaka (19—26) deal witn me 






S 79- Third Prapathaka: 2.3.1—-11. Agnistoma continued: the 
vasatkara and anuvasatkara; rtugrahas; etc.—By way of illustrating 
Vait. 19. 8—12 which deals with the vasatkara and anuvasatkara (acts of the 
Hotar) sections 1—6 of GB. present with slight modifications AB. 3. 5—3. S. 
Yaska, Nirukta 8. 22, also presents the opening of AB. 3. 8. 1; GB. 2. 3. 4 
in a form different from each, but it is not necessary in this instance to credit 
him with independent tradition any ntore than GB.; both have mouthed over 
the-text of AB. The second part of section 6 (Vait 19. 18, 19) explains the 
blessing on drinking the soma, reproducing with verbal chjnges AB. 7. 33. 5 ff. 
Sections 7, 8 treat the rtugrahas (Vait. 20.2): section 7 is partly identical with 
and wholly similar to AB.2.29; section 8 in part corresponds to AB.6.14.5 ■. 
Section 9 presents a legendary explanation of-the sound Kin (Vait. 20.15,16), 
being written in good archaic Brahmana-language z , and deriving some inter¬ 
esting illustrations from every-day life. A closely similar passage has not 
been found h it may have been derived from a Saman-source with Atharvanic 
adaptations (himkrtyatharva.no brahmatvam kuruanti). Section 10, dealing 
with the ahava and /raA^ara-formulas 4 (Vait. 20. 15 ff.), is copied almost 
verbatim from AB. 3. 12 (cp. KB. 14. 3), excepting that the formulas them¬ 
selves are quoted in the spelling of Vait. which differs from that of all the 






from KB. ii. 4 and 5, including, the expression, iti ha smctha kavsitahih, 
which leaves no doubt as to its origin: cp. above, p. 102. 

2. 3. 12—19. The pratahsavana of the ekaha.— Section 12 begins 
with a legend, similar to AB. 3. 14, in which Prajapati while performing an 
( agms/oma-)ssiCT\f>ce encounters Death whom he drives step by step from one of 
the sastras and sfotras of the agnistoma to the other. Sections 13—15 account 
for the three sastras (following' the aj’ya and praiiga ) of the three assistants 
of the Hotar, the Maitravaruna, Brahmanacchanisin, and Achavaka 6 ;' these 
sections bear upon Vait. 20. 14. Although they contain many mantras which 
ought to guide to parallel chapters in other Brahmana-texts this is not the 
case;, they seem original with GB., patterned perhaps after some RV.^sutra 
(cp. SS. 12. 1 ff.). Thus the mantra, ay am u tv a vicarsane (RV. 8. 17. .7 = 
AV. 20; 5. 1) is not quoted outside of Vait. 21. 2 and GB. 2. 3. 14; indra 
piba pratitemam svtasya (RV. 10. 112. 1) only in GB. 2. 3. 14. Section 16 
motivates by a Brahmaija, which again seems independent, the fourfold use 
of the ahdva ( saihsavom ) of the pratahsavana in relation to Vait. 20. 15 (cp. 
GB. 2. 4. 4 and iS). Sections 17—19 deal with the ' daksimi , the order in 
which it should be given to the priests, and the materials of which it shall 
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2. 3. 20—2. 4. 4. The madhyamd.inasavana of the ekaha.—The 
subject .is treated in the main in the order of Vait., borrowing considerably, 
from AB., but, as in the case of the pratahsavana, some chapters seem to 
be original with GB. Sections 20, 21, reproducing almost literally AB.3.23, 
present the legend of the union of Sa (the Rk) with Araa (the Saman), 
resulting in the junction of three nas to produce one saman , etc. (cp. Vait. 
22. S). Section 22, reproducing AB. 3. 24, deals with the stotriya, anvrupa, 
dhavya, pragdtha, and nivids of the niskevalya-sasira, and bears upon Vait. 
22.10—12?. Section 23 presents a legendary account of Indra’s exclusive 
right to the mshevalya-sastra at the midday-pressure of tire soma: ‘In the 
beginning there was but one soma-pressure, in the morning. Then Prajapati 
created the •'midday-pressure for his eldest son Indra’. The legend is quite 
different from that told AB. 3. 24. 10 ff. (cp. KB. 15. 4); it is original, if we 
may trust the quotation of the mantra RV. 7. 98. 5 - AV. 20. 87. 3, as this 
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consumption of the Agnidbra’s share in the lap of the Ne?tar (Vait 25. 5). 
The Brahmana is borrowed from All. 6. 3. 8—ii 2 . Section 6 illustrates the 
offerings of shavings (Vait. 23. 12); the scattering of barley-grains in the _ 
dhavanTya-hre (Vait. 23.13); the pouring of the soma-cups west of the calvdla- ’ 
pits (Vait. 23.14): the Brahmana is borrowed from Kfi. 18. 7 and 8. Section 
7,deals with the purification of the sacrifice^ and is similar to, yet different 
from Vait. 23. 22. The mantras, abhud daia/i, and the drapsavatya!} (sc. 
rcaIf) occur in both Vait. and GR; but instead of the Paippalada-hymn, yat 
te grdva, of the Vait, the GB. has saumbhilp (sc. rgbhiK)-. the Brahmana 
seems to be derived, from an unkown Srauta-source. Section 8, illustrating 
Vait. 24. 15, 16, describes the burning up of the vedi and the offering of 
grits ( snktuhoma ): TS. 3. 3. 8. 2 ff. presents a fairly close parallel. That the 
TS. is in fact its source seems likely, because the next section (9) interrupts 
the order of the Vait., yet is also derived fromt, the same chapter of TS. 
Section 9 begins with a rite on the ekdstakd- day bearing, out of order, on 
Vait. 31. 4, 5, and being a continuation of the Brahmana in TS. 3. 3. 8. 4—6, 
which is copied almost literally. But at the end the section returns to the 
order of Vait. (24. 14), describing the agnisamaropana (cp. TS. 3. 4. 10. 4). 
Section 10 deals with the relation of the three savanas to the day and their 
symbolic connection with the three main positions of the sun: it is borrowed 
•from AB. 3. 44. 

At this point the GB. turns to the sastras of the trtiyasavana, in a 
treatment analogous to that of the first two savanas (2. 3. 12—19, and 2.3. 
30—2. 4. 4). Sections n —14 introduce a legend, elsewhere unknown in 
this form. The gods Indra, Agni, Varuija, Brhaspati, and Visnu prevented 
the Asuras from entering the evening twilight, and thus ruining the sastras of 
the evening. Agni changes into a horse (asva) and enters the conflict first; 
hence the sakamafva-saman heads the sastras at the trtiya-savana*. The 
five gods, engaged in the' conflict, are identified respectively with vac, prana, 
manas, cakstts, srotra, and through these pranas' with Prajapati; reasons 
are assigned why they are praised at the trtiyasavana. Finally, these gods, 
barring Agni who has been provided for in the sdkamasva, are distributed 
among the sastras of the three Hotrakas: Indra-Varuna with the Maitra- 
varuna; Indra-Brbaspati with the Brahmauacchamsin; and Indra-Visnu with 
the Achavaka 5 . The next three sections (15—17) state the mantras for the 
uktka, stotriya, r ammipa, etc., of the Hetrakas, being based upon Rig-Vedic 
sources (cp. AS. 6. 1.2; SS. 9. 2—4). Section 18 concludes the agni stoma ■ 
with an account of the fourfold ahdva of the trtiyasavana ( adhvarya 4am- 
iamsSvom ) which seems original, like 'the parallel sections 2. 3. 16, and 
2. 4- 4* 

2.4.19. The $odasin-sacrifice. — Section 19 concludes the prapathaka 
with a brief explanation of this sacrifice, thus returning to the order of Vait. 
(25. 12). The Brahmana is borrowed from AB. 4. 1. 5— <8. 

' Cp. AB. 3. 12. 3; KB. 14. 3- — a Weber, IS. X. 390; Hiclebrandt, 1. c. 

133. - 3 Cp. ApS. 13. 20. 8. - 'I C.p. AB. 3- 49; I’B. S. 8. 1-5. - 5 Cp. AB. 

3. 50; PB. S. 8. 6, 7. 

s 81. Fifth Prapathaka: 2. 5.1—5. The atiratra-performances.— 
These continue the order of Vait., chapter 26: the GB. is patched together 
out of passages of AB. and KB. (cp. above, p. 102). Section 1, almost 
identical with AB. 4. 5, explains the origin of the atirdtra as typifying the 
expulsion of the Asuras out of the night by Indra and the metres, his allies; 
the three periods’ ( paryayas) represent the successive acts of expulsion from 
the first part of the night, midnight, and the last part of the night. Section 2, 







borrowed from AB. 4. 6. 4—7, explains the advantages of the sastras at the 
three paryayas (Vait. 26. 3). Section 3, borrowed from AB. 4. 6. 8—1-4, ex¬ 
plains how the pewamana-stotras, which properly belong to the day alone, 
are also provided for the night; it also explains other features of the atiratra 
that are patterned after the soma-performances of the day 1 . Section 4, 
borrowed from KB. 47. 7, identifies the fixtures of the sacrifice with the 
members of the cosmic man ( purusa ), and the officiating priests with the 
breaths and other functions of the body. The first part of section 5 deals 
once more with the expulsion of the Asuras: this time the statement is 
borrowed from KB., in mechanical continuation of 17. 7, whereas the first 
discussion of the same theme was derived from the AB. The compiler has 
not taken the trouble to assimilate his excerpts. The second part of section 5, 
borrowed from KB. 17. 9, explains the distribution of the metres at 
the sastras. 

2. 5. 6—10. The sautramapT, vajapeya, and aptoryama rites.— 
The next two sections disturb the order of the Vait., which treats the sautra- 
mapt in chapter 30, after the vajapeya and aptoryama. Section 6 presents 
pne of the legends that have attached themselves to the sautramam, being 
SB. 12. 8. 3. i'—2; section 7, illustrating Vait. 30. 16, iS, deals with the 








- LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 

AA. a=» Aitareya-Aranyaka. 

AB. = Aitaveya-Brahmana. 

Abhandhmjy = Abhandlung iiber den Alharva-Veda. 

AG. — Asvalayana-Grhyasulra. • 

AJPh. « American Journal of Philology. 

APAW. = _Abliandlungen der Kgl. l’reussischen Akademie der 
ApDh. = Apastamba-DharmasQtia. 

ApG. = Apastarnba-Grliyasatra. 

ApMB. = Apastamba-Mantrabrahmana, or Mantrapaiha. 

ApS. = Apastamba-Srantasutra. 















